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Right or left-hand car- 
riage-return and tabu- 
lator controls. Optional 
controls give the hands 
more freedom. 


Less hand-travel. No 








This “Floating Keyboard”* 
makes it easier to hold 
hands in correct typing 
position. It is sloped to 
ease strain on arms, back 
and shoulders. 
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Cup-shaped keys cradle | 
the fingertips and help 
prevent slipping. Students 


like this extra measure of : 
security. l 
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FREE! 

“ELECTRIC TYPING 

is easy typing...” 

10 Complete lessons and 
practice material. Includes 
suggested classroom plans 
for from 3 to 10 40-minute 
lessons. 





For teacher, easy to use. 

For student, excellent self- 

instruction material. 

Write: Business Education Dept., 13 
Underwood Corporation, 


One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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other electric centers 
more control on the 
keyboard. Students 
build speed faster and 
find practice typing 
less tiring. 
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No confusion on this elec- 
tric keyboard. Underwood's 
uncluttered design gives 
beginners confidence. 
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Typing in columns is so 
much easier when you 
can stop the carriage 
easily on its return. 
Students master it 
swiftly—just the touch 
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SUZY’S CHOOSEY (She’s trained on Burroughs machines) 


And why not? After all, her school was pretty choosey, 
too, when it was deciding what office machines to use 
for student training! 


Here are the reasons why Suzy can be choosey and why 
Suzy’s school chose BURROUGHS machines: 


e The supply of Burroughs operators always seems to 
run behind the demand for them. Not because there 
are so few Burroughs operators, but because they 
are snapped up so fast to handle the thousands of 
Burroughs machines business buys each year. 


e When automation comes, Burroughs operators will 
be able to grow right into it, thanks to the basic 
knowledge gained from their Burroughs machine 
training. (The Sensimatic, for instance, is an impor- 
tant part of the ever more prevalent automatic data 
processing systems. ) 


e Machine operation is automatic, uncomplicated; 
students learn easily, rapidly, thoroughly. 


Machine maintenance is quickly available through- 
out the country. And—it’s economical! 


Burroughs offers teaching aids, too. Teachers find 
Burroughs’ free, practical teaching aids and realistic 
instruction courses a great help. 
When Aout school thinks of installing office machines, 
don’t forget to take into account all these advantages 
offered by Burroughs. Just send in the coupon at the 
right for the complete story. ' ' Burroughs—TM 
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Sensimatic accounting machine— 
with practice materials for posting. 


Caleulator—devrelops high degree 
of skill and accuracy. 


Courses for Burroughs popular adding and billin 
machines help develop student accuracy and speed. 





2 Burroughs 
BF Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION, BURROUGHS DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Please send me complete information on Burroughs equipment for teaching 
purposes. 

58-103 
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Get them off 
to a faster start 
with modern 


ROYAL ELECTRICS 


There’s no doubt about it, the new 
Royal Electric is fast becoming a favor- 
ite typewriter for teaching beginners. 

The keyboard is wonderfully easy 
to master. Fewer long drills and 
stroking exercises are necessary to 
attain proficiency. 

Famous Magic® Margin makes 
margin setting faster. Royal’s exclu- 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER 
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sive Twin-Pak® is the easiest of all 
typewriter ribbons to change. 

For advanced students, too! A unique 
Touch Control® feature makes the 
transition from manual to electric 
surprisingly easy. 

Then, too, all the Royal Electric 
controls are in the same familiar po- 
sition as on most manual typewriters, 
including both the tabular and back- 
spacing keys. 

The great reliability of the Royal 
Electric of course means a minimum 
of interruptions for repairs. But a 
good thing to remember, when service 
is needed: Royal has more service 
points near you than any other type- 
writer manufacturer. 


Keep enough new Royal Electrics on 
hand to offer both beginning and ad- 
vanced students this valuable instruc- 
tion. Get in touch with your Royal 
Representative and discuss the mat- 
ter. He’ll be happy to arrange a free 
demonstration and trial in your class- 
room or school office. 


This is Twin-Pak®, 
Royal’s exclusive 
quick-changing 
ribbon that 

fingers never touch. 


ROYAJ electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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Where Does 
Shorthand 


abe you thought about this question? It merits 


y, ile attention. We are going to be compelled to put 
the skill subjects in proper perspective, and we shall be 
expected to cooperate in the development of a more 


realistic curriculum. This curriculum must be related to 
the world of business which is changing today as rapidly 
as the world of science. So, if we are to develop an 
effective curriculum for our students, our goals and prac- 
tices must be compatible with this new world of business. 
Certainly, these drastic changes offer us an opportunity 
that we have not had before. There will be fewer sub- 
jects on the “elective” list for all students. Why don’t 
we think of a subject that will do so much good for so 
many: shorthand. But, four semesters cannot be devoted 
to the learning of shorthand in this revised curriculum. 

Our responsibility is to education in general and to 
business education in particular. That responsibility 
does not include the selfish perpetuation of two years 
of shorthand when the majority of students cannot give 


Ree ee ee this much time and are interested only in a good basic 


ye skill for occupational and/or personal use. 
Eleanor Skimin ae . : : , 
San Francisco State College A justification for a rapid learning program in short- 
San Francisco, California hand and transcription is apparent because : 

1. Increasing numbers of college-bound students in 
secondary schools want to learn shorthand, but cannot 
devote two years to the study of the skill. 

2. Increasing enrollments in the secondary schools and 
in adult education have caused many school administra- 
tors to ask for assistance in shortening the teaching-learn- 
ing time so that shorthand instruction may be provided 
for more students in less time. 

3. The ever-increasing number of married women em- 
ployed in business has made women aware of the desir- 
ability of having shorthand skill in order to obtain initial 
employment or a better position in business. 

4. An increasing recognition is growing of the per- 
sonal use values of shorthand. (Eighty-four per cent of 
the teachers of California stated in a recent survey that 
shorthand, in their opinion, has personal use value and 
should be offered as an elective for all students who de- 
‘ - :°ssire this skill.) College-bound: students could profit im- 

° “=. ineasurably’ from one year’s study of shorthand. Em- 
sie B sven ‘of —s would eins be somewhat dif- 
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Go From Here? 


ferent from methods geared to occupational goals only. 

Could it be that we have been oblivious to what could 
be accomplished if we changed our point of view and 
realized what the short-time learning potentialities are? 
Would it not be wiser to have more students writing 
shorthand at lower rates with accurate interpretation of 
their own shorthand notes, than to get only a few stu- 
dents to higher rates of writing shorthand with poor 
transcription results? In the JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation (May, 1958) Tonne maintains that : 

“Quite a number of our prospective stenographers 
learn to be lazy because we use too much time to cover 
the theory ; many who now fail could become good rou- 
tine stenographers if we would take time to integrate 
the English learning which they so much need to do.” 

Is there any reason to believe that improvements of 
methods of teaching shorthand should not come from the 
actual classroom where teachers are experimenting with 
methods of cutting the learning time without sacrificing 
quality of end results? We need a “living’’, not merely 
a “textbook”, course. Out of such experimentation is 
coming better thinking with more realistic standards. Let 
us hope that some national organization will. soon pro- 
vide us with objective and well-prepared shorthand evalu- 


ation materials that will be useful to secondary teachers © 


and administrators. 

The fundamental principles of shorthand can be pre- 
sented in a manner that will enable the learner to con- 
struct outlines for the first 5,000 common words very 
early in the course. By the time that the theory is com- 
pleted, he can have the ability to write in shorthand and 
transcribe any word in the English language—not at 
high rates of speed—but at a reasonable rate, say 80 
words per minute, with a relaxed writing and transcribing 
ability. This ability can be acquired by correlating the in- 
terpretation and transcription of his own shorthand notes. 
His transcribing rate will be commensurate with the rate 
of typewriting he has acquired. Because of the simplic- 
ity of teaching shorthand in this manner, ninety per cent 
of the time in the classroom can be used for writing and 
transcribing. Two semesters in the average secondary 
school means thirty-six weeks or approximately 180 
lessons. Since the use of records and tapes in occupa- 
tional shorthand classes enhances verbatim dictation abil- 
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ity, transcription of notes taken from tapes and records 
should be a must. 

This Talk with the Student might be appropriate here: 

“You will like shorthand. It is not only fascinating, 
but if well learned, it will enable you to write four to six 
times faster than is possible in longhand and with equal 
legibility. Next to the study of English, there is no sub- 
ject that will give you a more practical knowledge of the 
English language. The time you spend now in learning 
to write and transcribe shorthand will be saved many 
times over, and the benefits you will derive from the 
knowledge of shorthand will last throughout your life- 
time. 

“Shorthand will be valuable to you from the moment 
you begin to study it. You can use it during all your 
life in ways which are not evident to you now. Short- 
hand conserves your time and energy. It may serve as 
a means to obtain full or part-time employment; it will 
be an aid to you in your occupational choice. 

“How rapidly you learn to use shorthand successfully 
and efficiently is dependent upon your desire to make it 
a skill which will serve you. 

“This shorthand program is designed to teach you to 
write and transcribe shorthand in a short period of time. 
This program will give you a shorthand proficiency of 
80 to 100 words per minute, and you will learn to tran- 
scribe your notes at about half this rate. When you 
think this over, you will know that this is little time for 
you to use in the development of a skill which will bene- 
fit you personally and which will prepare you for em- 
ployment on a full-time or part-time basis. 

“After you have learned to write shorthand and to 
transcribe what you have written, you will find that it 
becomes part of your everyday life. You will use short- 
hand in everything you do that requires writing.” 

Perhaps the above philosophy of teaching shorthand 
may cause alarm in the minds of some shorthand teach- 
ers; but experiments have been made, and it has been 
found that such a program is not only possible but it 
can be productive and rewarding. There is every reason 
to believe that inspired, well-trained, and professional 
shorthand teachers will meet the challenge of these chang- 
ing times and provide adequate instruction in the short- 
est period of time with maximum results. 
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UNIFICATION DEVELOPMENTS IN CHICAGO 


mittee on the Development of National Unity in Business 


MPORTANT discussion and action on the proposal for 
the unification of business education occurred at the 
business meeting of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation Convention in Chicago on January 1,, 1959. 

Although previously published in almost all the busi- 
ness education magazines, the essential elements of the 
plan are being repeated and some background given in 
order to provide understanding for the action taken by 
NBTA. 

Delegates: The plan provides for two delegates from 
each regional association who will constitute a National 
Council for Business Education. These delegates will 
have three-year overlapping terms. The presidents of 
the regional associations, the president of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education, and the 
president of the International Division of UBEA will 
also be members of the council during their terms of 
office. The private business schools will have a delegate 
elected from among the private business school members. 
The president of the Research Foundation and the presi- 
dent of the Administrators Division of the UBEA as 
well as the executive director of UBEA will be ex-officio 
(non-voting) members of the Council. The officers, in- 
cluding the past president of UBEA, will be voting 
members of the Council. Thus there will be 19 voting 
members of the Council. However, as the president, 
vice-president, and treasurer of the UBEA elected by the 
National Council may, but need not be chosen from 
members of the Council, the National Council, according 
to plan, actually can have 22 voting members. 

Dues: The Joint Committee on the Development of 
National Unity in Business Education fixed membership 
dues at $7.50 of which $1 is to be retained by the regional 
association, 

Publication: In the publications program all members 
will get the Forum and the Yearbook ; in addition, profes- 
sional members, upon the payment of professional dues, 
will receive the National Business Education Quarterly. 

The United Business Education Association accepted 
this plan. The Western Business Education Association, 
the Mountain Plains Business Education Association and 
the Southern Business Education Association, all regional 
members of the UBEA, accepted the proposal before De- 
cember 1, 1958. 

In recent months there has been a well-planned cam- 
paign to strengthen the position of those who demand 
unification under the present proposals. [The JouRNAL 
oF BusINEss EpuCcATION agreed to accept such a state- 
ment but never received one.] Several of these editorials 
pleaded with EBTA not to oppose unification. The 
EBTA Executive Board at its October meeting agreed to 
the principle of unification and appointed a committee to 
determine how much of the proposed plan it could accept 
in view of the fact that its representative had not been 
able to attend the March meeting at which the Joint Com- 
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Education came to agreement. And having had no 
voice in the deliberations, EBTA requested a meeting of 
the NBTA board and its unification committee in 
Chicago. 

Prior, therefore, to the general business meeting of 
the NBTA membership on January 1, the NBTA board 
and the EBTA unification committee had met. The 
results of their deliberations were apparent as the dis- 
cussion on the proposal for unification was conducted. 

NBTA recommended adoption of the unification plan 
in two motions. First, to adopt the unification plan as 
presented by the Joint Committee with one reservation as 
follows: Nomination and election of the two delegates 
from each region, as interpreted by the other regions 
which had previously passed the plan, meant that the 
delegates were to be nominated and elected through the 
Washington office as is the present procedure of WBEA, 
M-PBEA, and SBEA. After discussion with the EBTA 
unification committee, both NBTA and EBTA agreed 
that the method of electing the delegates should be left 
to each region. 

This motion was passed. 

The second motion proposed by the NBTA Executive 
Board, again in agreement with the unification committee 
of EBTA, was that a committee for the implementation, 
improvement, and modification of the unification plan 
be set up consisting of twelve members. The original 
members of the National Unity Committee, six in num- 
ber, and six new members from the five regional associa- 
tions and UBEA appointed by their respective executive 
boards, it was suggested, should form the implementation 
committee. The decisions of this committee must be 
unanimous. It was further suggested that they work 
especially in three areas: uniform interpretation of the 
proposed plan; supervision of the rewriting of the con- 
stitutions of the regional associations until the plan is 
enabled to function; making improvements and modifica- 
tions deemed necessary and desirable to make the plan 
effective not later than January 1, 1963. 

This motion also passed by a large majority. 

It was not made clear whether the instrument finally 
worked out will require the approval of the full mem- 
bership of each region or only of their executive boards. 

Even though there are still several hurdles to be passed, 
the actions taken by the NBTA at its meeting in Chicago 
have given unification in business education a strong 
impetus. When the president of EBTA arose to thank 
the president of NBTA for the cordial reception of the 
EBTA committee and to assure the NBTA Executive 
Board that he and his committee could honestly and sin- 
cerely work for unification at the EBTA convention 
under these motions in March, 1959, the audience ap- 


plauded loud and long. 
—Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
Editor, JourNAL oF Business EDUCATION 
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observation | opinion 
and obiter dicta 


A COMMENTARY ON UNIFICATION 


i Sein some and possibly even much progress toward 

unification has been made at the Chicago meeting of 
the National Business Teachers Association can pe seen 
by the report given on the opposite page. The question 
that bothers me is whether those who insist on unifica- 
tion under the proposed instrument really want a struc- 
ture for effective cooperation among regional associa- 
tions or the integration of public business education un- 
der the aegis of the NEA with the regional associations 
playing a definitely subordinate part. 

I did not state my full position in an October com- 
ment on the subject because I hoped that fuller thought 
could be given to the problem if those who seek integra- 
tion had their full say without opposition until the Chi- 
cago meeting of NBTA. 

I am for unification on some modified plan as proposed 
by the Joint Committee on the Development of National 
Unity in Business Education in March, 1958, although 
I see some serious problems :— 

First, unification will will seriously reduce the member- 
ships of the two oldest regional associations. Both NBTA 
and the Eastern Business Teachers Association have 
had the full support of private business schools. They 
cannot, and in my opinion should not, give the same ar- 
dent support under unification. Under the proposal we 
will be under the control of the NEA which is admittedly 
a public school organization. NEA is delighted to take 
the money and membership of private school people, 
but it cannot represent their point of view. It would 


be foolish to deny that there are differences in point of | 


view between the public school and the private school 
teachers and administrators. The NEA must and 
should support the public school point of view. The 
same differentiation holds between public and parochial 
education but with even greater intensity. 

Second, the increase in dues will result in decrease in 
membership, in my opinion. Dues cannot be raised from 
$3 to $7.50 with the expectation of holding the same 
membership. NBTA will be especially hard hit. Of its 
over 4,000 members in the past fiscal year, over 1,500 
came from states other than the eight which constitute 
the area (North Central) which the NBTA represents. 
Almost all of these memberships will and should go to 
the WBEA, M-PBEA, and SBEA. It could well be that 
the NBTA would go from an organization of over 4,000 
to under 2,000 members under the unification plan. The 
EBTA also stands to lose many members. 

Third, at any time it chooses to, the NEA can enforce 
its constitutional requirement that all members of divi- 
sions such as the UBEA become members of the NEA 
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Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


at a cost of $10 a year—thus raising the cost for each 
business teacher to $17.50 a year. 

Fourth, at present, the work of the regional associa- 
tions is done by its officers either as a gratuitous service 
or, in a few cases, for a nominal honorarium. Work 
that is done in Washington will be paid for at the full 
present high costs of labor. This means, in my opinion, 
that dues cannot be held to $7.50. If the NEA were to 
enforce its membership requirement the annual dues for 
unified membership could easily be $20 a year a member. 
The result would be a drastic loss in membership. 

Fifth, the most serious weakness of the present plan 
is that it does not give proportional representation. The 
NBTA for example with at least a third of the member- 
ships in a united organization (eliminating duplications ) 
would have three members on the Council out of a pos- 
sible 23—one seventh. That smells very much like 
pocket-borough politics to me and I don’t like it. We 
cannot have perfect representation, but there should be 
some approximation of it. At least the difference be- 
tween membership and representation should not be 
flagrant. 

I find many minor limitations in the plan now under 
consideration but these can be negotiated to a satisfactory 
conclusion if there is “give” on both sides. One side, 
however, should not be expected to do all the giving and 
the other all the taking. 

The editorials that have been printed in recent months 
demanding unity now under the proposed instrument all 
insist that we need unification to speak with one voice. 
We can speak with one voice now if we really want one 
voice. Any regional association or the UBEA can now 
ask for the full approval of the others on any policy it 
deems vital for business education. The unified plan can 
not do more. 

In spite of these limitations to unification, I am for it. 
I am willing to pay more dues; lose memberships in 
associations of long standing; and even have some of 
our private business school and parochial school friends 
go their own way. I am certain that many other business 
teachers feel the same way. Unification is worth it. 
However, business teachers should be for unification with 
full awareness of its limitations as well as of its ad- 
vantages. 

In making these statements I speak for myself and 
for no organization or group. Nevertheless, as the result 
of talks with many “garden-variety” teachers and “lead- 
ers” in business education at the NBTA meetings and 
elsewhere, I know that there are many teachers who agree 
with all or part of the opinions I have expressed. 
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2, EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service . . : 


Dept. 7501-9, 55 West 4 








FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND (f) j 


LEADERSHIP ¥ 


in Business Education 


FIRST truly “different” — truly NEW — 
Shorthand in the Twentieth Century 
FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


FIR ST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half 


FI RST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 








FIRST in Employer Preference 


FIR ST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! 


FIRST in Profits e 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand 








‘make MORE PROFIT with the coursé #0 other'school in your city can offer! 
* SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing 


accuracy! Nationally advertised to 64 million PROSPECTS monthly uy 





via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school ras 
history ! 







*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! 

A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- 

petition, as well! 
















CHARGES NOTHING for ¢ 






Surel it makes good sense—if there is no cost of the $600,000 Annual 










hay ne peng agg TT tee os no assessments — no per student or inquiry charges. That's why an 
SPEEDWAITING “tenn EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise is TODAY'S BEST 
ov INVESTMENT for farsighted, progressive business schools. 





can mean to you. y” 















are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS SOONER! 
SPEEDWRITING offer students a ‘‘bargain, 
per student as for symbol shorthands! 


























NO ADVERTISING MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXT- 
BOOKS YOU ORDER! The SPEEDWRIT 


MOST IMPORTANT, SPEEDWRITING’s adaptability to your curriculum swells 
your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 6-Weeks Shorthand Course or combined 
with typing in only 8-Weeks, SPEEDWRITING is peeenenny effective in the 4-6 
Months Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete 
on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING is easier to sell because students 


The ABC Shorthand 
Has Pioneered In 
These Outstanding 


“FIRSTS” 


* FIRST major advance in 


shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 


tury. 
* FIRST system with 85% 
student GRADUATION! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


typing instruction! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


Business English teaching! 


* FIRST to publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


* FI R ST to offer tapes for 


shorthand teaching! 


* F IRST to offer superior 


service to teachers, 


* FIRST in national ad- 
vertising—over $600,000.00 
worth of advertising tell- 
ing the SPEEDWRITING 
story this year! 


* FIRST in Student 


Recommendation. Three 
out of every six stu- 
dents now studyie 
SPEEDWRITIN 
were recommended by 
a successful graduate. 


*” FIRST shorthand to 
tap the vast lucrative 
ADULT market — includ- 

P : ing many who previously 
Ps failed symbol shorthands! 
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from night school students — 
with a minimum of “dropouts.” 


* FIRST to offer National 


Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 
graduates of over 400 schools 
in the U. S., Canada, Cuba 
and Hawaii! 






There are no strings to a 


SPEEDWRITING franchise 
The FACTS are that, unlike other 
franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING 
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ING Company pays the entire 
National Advertising Campaign. You pay 


cretarial Course. Both 
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STUDENT 


MANAGEMENT 
WORKSHOP 


Build a closer relationship between 
the teaching and the practice of re- 
tailing. 


Lowell C. Pratt 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Cover PHoTto— 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Norwood 
Observe Student “President” at Work 


JANUARY, 1959 
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NE of the highlights of the 1957- 

58 academic year at San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California, 
was the first Student Management 
Workshop sponsored by the Business 
Division and Hart’s, San Jose’s pi- 
oneer home-owned department store. 
During the first three days of May, 
nearly 100 marketing majors took 
over all of the executive and manage- 
rial positions in Hart’s San Jose and 
Sunnyvale stores. 

Responsible for originating the 
workshop were Scott Norwood, as- 
sociate professor of business, and 
Alex J. Hart Jr., president of ‘the 
store. The project came out of a 
casual meeting of these two young 
men in November, 1957, when they 
agreed that there ought to be a closer 
relationship between the teaching and 
the practice of retailing. . 

The workshop was not a “mayor- 
for-a-day” type of project. In the 
first place, months of work went into 
preparations for it. Students wish- 
ing to participate were required to 
apply on Hart’s employment applica- 





One of Hart’s Window Displays 


tion blanks. These applications were 
screened by a committee of students, 
When a student had been assigned to 
a particular position in the store, he 
studied the-job he was to hold May 
1, 2, and 3 and conferred frequently 
with his “opposite number.” Meet- 
ings were held at the college and at 
the San Jose store to work out de- 
tails of “Operation Take-Over.” A 
steering committee, 
tirely of students, with the exception 
of Mr. Norwood, kept preparations 
for the workshop along 
smoothly. 


compet ysed en- 


moving 


Full College Participation 

The scope of the project extended 
beyond the Business Division, involv- 
ing nearly all of the vocational de- 
partments of the college. Advertis- 
ing students wrote Hart’s ads, real 
estate students surveyed the San Jose 
area to future 
branch locations, occupational ther- 
apy students studied the employment 


determine possible 


possibilities of handicapped persons, 
police majors did a study of the se- 
curity problems of a department 
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store, home economics students pre- 
sented a fashion show each day and 
acted as consultants in the pattern de- 
partment, industrial relations majors 
prepared job descriptions for Hart’s 
organization, and radio and TV stu- 
dents prepared and presented broad- 
cast material. 

During the three days of the work- 
shop proper, many of the vocational 
departments of the college had at- 
tractive displays in Hart’s windows 
in San Jose. At the main entrance of 
the store, one window portrayed the 
history of Hart’s and another illus- 
trated the 101-year history of the col- 
lege. At Sunnyvale, the windows 
were decorated with merchandise by 
the college students. 


Workshop a Success 


Now that the workshop is a matter 
of history, students, teachers, and 
store executives agree that the objec- 
tives of the project were achieved. 
More than 90 per cent of the partici- 
pating students agree that their ex- 
periences were invaluable in bringing 
to life the theories of retailing ex- 
pounded in the textbooks and in the 
classroom. All of the store execu- 
tives who participated in the event 
have expressed a desire to have the 
project repeated annually. 

One of the major results of the 
workshop was an increase on the part 
of marketing majors in making a 
career of some phase of department 
store work. This objective was en- 
hanced by the extent to which Mr. 
Hart and his staff permitted students 
to obtain inside information about the 
operation of the stores. Students un- 
derstudying store executives partici- 
pated in decision making, sat in on 
conferences among store executives, 
even attended a meeting of the board 
of directors where they heard discus- 
sions of intimate details of the opera- 
tion of a specific department store. 

From a material standpoint, the 
workshop resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in sales at the two stores. All 
students were given a 10 per cent dis- 
count on purchases made during the 
three days. The stores were elab- 
orately decorated with posters link- 
ing the stores and the college and the 
public was made aware, through ad- 
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vertising and publicity, of the work- 
shop and its objectives. 


The workshop linked two of San’ 


Jose’s oldest institutions. Hart’s was 
established in 1866 by Leopold Hart, 
grandfather of Alex J. Hart Jr. San 
Jose State College was founded in 
1857 in San Francisco as Minns’ 
Evening Normal School, a part of the 
San Francisco school system. It be- 
came the California State Normal 
School in 1862 and was moved to San 
Jose in 1871. Later it was known as 
the San Jose State Teachers College 
and since 1935 as San Jose State 
College. A down-town college, its re- 
lations with San Jose business insti- 
tutions has always been close. 

The Workshop to be conducted in 
February will be different from the 
last. Details are as follows: 


Time 
February. 2-7; all day, every day. 
This is the period between semesters 





—a total of six instead of three days. 


Activities 

a. Mornings will be devoted to lec- 
tures, seminars, tours, and examina- 
tions. Participating will be Hart’s 
major executives and San Jose State 
College faculty. These morning ac- 
tivities have been added to the work- 
shop. 

b. Afternoon meetings will be used 
for individual instruction by Hart’s 
executives in on-the-job management 
situations. The afternoon program is 
approximately the same as that con- 
ducted during the first workshop. 

c. During the program students will 
be rotated between executive positions 
and also between stores (San Jose 
and Sunnyvale, California) to give 
them a multi-dimensional view. 

No longer will the Workshop be an 
extra-curricular activity but an aca- 
demie one, given for credit. 





mystery 





typewriter 








In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 132 of the December issue. 








1 & 
2 3 Pa 
f 
5 $ 
é $ $3 
7 $3 
8 
y 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 $33 
22 
35 i 
24 
25 
26 $$ 
27 $ 
29 “a 
30 $33S3333 
32 $933 








Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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INTEGRATION OR 








HERE is a lot of “muddled” and 

“fuzzy” thinking in the field of 
business education today. This is 
especially evident when the question 
arises as to whether or not certain 
business courses should be integrated 
with other courses or left as separate 
subjects. 

For example, the writer recently 
heard opposing views from the same 
speaker on the same day at a business 
education conference. In the morn- 
ing, the speaker advocated the inte- 
gration of business education, and at 
the afternoon session, he reversed his 
position on this topic. During the 
question and answer session the two 
viewpoints could not be reconciled 
satisfactorily in the minds of many. 

If we are to achieve a position of 
prestige and a voice in the develop- 
ment of a better curriculum, there are 
certain questions to which our an- 
swers must be clear and concise in 
regard to the integration or diversifi- 
cation of business subject matter. 
There, at present, seems to be a cer- 
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Most business teachers at one time 
or another have asked these ques- 
tions. Who among us has found the 
answers? May we hear from you? 


tain degree of confusion and contra- 
diction to answers concerning the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Vocational Versus Non-vocational Needs 


@ Within business education, what 
is to be the balance between the busi- 
ness skill subjects of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting, on one 
hand, and the basic business subjects, 
such as general business, business law, 

education, salesmanship 
arithmetic, on the other 


consumer 
business 
hand? 

© Should the course offerings in 
business education differ in content 
for the non-vocational student (one 
taking a subject for personal use) 
and the vocational student (one tak- 
ing a subject to improve his voca- 
tional competency ) ? 

® Would a vocational student be 
penalized if a course such as book 
keeping were integrated into a com- 
prehensive course in general busi- 
ness? 


DIVERSIFICATION IN 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION? 


Mary L. Gregory 
St. Charles High School 
St. Charles, Illinois 


e At present is there any text or 
outline of a course of study pub- 
lished for an integrated business 
course of the basic business subjects 
mentioned above? 

© Can business educators teach 
both economic and vocational compe- 
tency in the business education field, 
or is one (the economic) strictly in 
the realm of the social studies group? 

@ Should there be equal emphasis 
on both vocational and general busi- 
ness education for all business stu- 
dents ? 

@ Should the emphasis be more on 
vocational education for the student 
who is a business major and expects 
to terminate his education with his 
high school graduation? 

@ Should there be more emphasis 
on economic concepts for the non-vo- 
cational business student ? 

© How does the community wish 
its children to be trained—for voca- 
tional competency, life adjustment 
education, or both of these? 
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© What objectives do employers 
favor in the teaching of business sub- 
jects? 

Curricular Needs 


© Size of school, community needs, 
and extent of curriculum are very 
closely allied. Is integration of basic 
business subjects such as economic 
geography, business law, salesman- 
ship, business arithmetic, etc. neces- 
sary only for small schools (those un- 
der 1000 students ) ? 

® With an already overcrowded 
curriculum, would not integration of 
at least basic business subjects, as 
defined previously, be a wise step? It 
might be profitable to re-evaluate the 
course content and placement in the 
curriculum of the skilled subject of- 
ferings. 

@ The business curriculum should 
meet individual needs as much as pos- 
sible. The needs of the student as 
a future employee call for vocational 
competency. The needs of the stu- 
dent as a contributing citizen of his 
community and as an intelligent con- 
sumer indicate the necessity for eco- 
nomic competency. Are the schools 
prepared frem a physical standpoint 
to teach adequately both vocational 
business education and general busi- 
ness education ? 

e If we integrate our business 
courses, what business courses will 
be omitted as individual courses and 
what courses will be incorporated in 
another subject ? 

© If we integrate our business 
courses, should general business be 
required of all high school students ? 

e If general business is required 
of all students, what are the objec- 
tives of such a course? 

e If general business is to be an 
elective course, would the objectives 
be different from those used at pres- 
ent? 


~ 


Some Suggestions 


The writer does not presume to 
have an answer to these questions ; but 
it is suggested that these questions 
are critical, and need to be considered 
at greater length. The answers must 
be more uniformly acceptable to 
business educators than the confused 
and contradictory answers that have 
been given thus far. It would seem 
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quite illogical to propose a fused 
general business program one day 
and a diversified program the next 
day. With this in mind, here are a 
few suggestions for consideration. 

Many teachers feel that there are 
too many business courses such as, 
salesmanship, advertising, business 
law, etc., but all of these subjects have 
elements of important economic in- 
formation. A careful integration and 
revision of course content may re- 
duce the time needed to teach these 
economic concepts. The trend today 
appears to be towards consolidation 
of business information into one 
course. Thus, through better and 
more effective teaching methods and 
aids, is it possible to shorten the time 
needed to do the job of providing 
good business education? 

In order to stimulate thought upon 
these questions which have been 
raised, it is further suggested that a 
basic business course might be taught 
at the ninth-tenth grade level and re- 
quired of all students. The content 
of such a course should be realistic, 
practical, and easily understood by 
students of this age group. Then, at 


the twelfth grade level, using a more 
mature approach to an understanding . 
of economic concepts, a course in 
consumer economics might be offered. 
The objective of such a course should 
be a study of the economic under- 
standings and knowledges needed by 
all people. 

There probably is little doubt that 
a course or courses in general busi- 
ness education can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to general educa- 
tion. Therefore, as enthusiastic and 
interested business teachers, let us 
discuss with the “powers that be” the 
possibility of emphasizing this phase 
of business education more than it 
has been to date. 

If business teachers continue to 
teach the basic business subjects of 
general business, business law, sales- 
manship, etc. with little or no enthu- 
siasm, we will be left with exactly 
what we seem to desire most—only 
our own skill subjects of shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. Our 
sights as business teachers must be 
raised higher if we are to contribute 
significantly to today’s total educa- 
tional program. 





the meaning 
behind the 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 








RECONCILE 
RE CONCILIARE 
meant 


again to unite 








A periodic chore which a bookkeeper must do is to check to see if the 
bank balance as reported on the bank statement is in agreement with the 
books and the checkbook stubs. This is called a reconciliation. The recon- 
ciliation is a system of adjustment "to unite again" the books and the bank. 













BALANCE BANK 

ON STATEMENT 
BOOKS BALANCE 
$2,517.18 $ 2,517.18 
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LET’S 
MEET 


TODAY’S 
CHALLENGE 
IN THE 
FIELD OF 
TYPING 


Carolin M. Scott 
Chester High School 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


“Many of the traditional ideas applied to the teaching 
of typewriting are fallacies which should be scrapped 
and for which better ideas should be substituted.” 


HAT is today’s challenge? The 

answer is clearly greater speed, 
bigger production, with more em- 
phasis on accomplishing a goal with- 
out loss of time or materials. 

How does this apply to typing? It 
applies to typing just the same as to 
any other line of work. It doesn’t 
mean less work or easier work any 
more than machinery in business 
means less work, It means better and 
more accurate work in less time. 

In order to meet this challenge in 
the field of typewriting, we must rec- 
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ognize those things—mostly tradi- 
tional things—which hold us_ back. 
Many of the traditional ideas applied 
to the teaching of typewriting are fal- 
lacies which should be scrapped and 
for which better ideas should be sub- 
stituted. Some of these fallacies are 
discussed in this article. 


Fallacy #1 


The typewriter keys 
should be blank 


Learning should not be a puzzle. It 
should be as easy and as direct as 


possible. We all know that learning 
takes place best when there is a di- 
rect association, therefore, the open 
keyboard is the more direct approach 
to the teaching of the location of the 
keys. Students look at the keys when 
they are not sure of the location. As 
soon as the student knows where the 
keys are he ceases to look at them. 


Fallacy #2 
Wall charts are necessary to 
the teaching of typing 

The use of the wall chart is an in- 
termediate step in the teaching of the 
keyboard and should be avoided. Any 
intermediate step in performing an act 
slows down the action and is danger- 
ous. Let the student find the keys 
directly without looking up at the 
chart and then down at his fingers. 
Finding the keys quickly on the key- 
board assures rapid, accurate strok- 


ing. 
Fallacy #3 


Vocalization should be used 


Vocalization is another intermedi- 
ate step and should be avoided. It 
slows down the learning process to a 
stroke level when used in typewriting 
to spell out letter groups or words. It 
keeps all students doing the same 
thing at the same time and does not 
take into consideration that all learn- 
ing is individual. Individuals learn 
at different rates and in many differ- 
ent ways. Each student should be 
encouraged to keep moving ahead in 
this learning process. Many of the 
fast learners get bored and lose inter- 
est. If vocalization is used at all, the 
word should be said and typed at the 
same time. 


Fallacy #4 
Students must type slowly 
at the beginning 

Why should students type slowly 
at the beginning? What sound edu- 
cational principle teaches us that all 
learning should begin slowly? None, 
of course. Here is a skill where speed 
and accuracy are involved, therefore, 
each individual should forge ahead 
from the time he writes the first word 
with as much speed as is possible for 
him. If the student writes two-letter 
words at the rate of 60 WAM the 
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first week, he feels he has accom- 
plished something. One can’t get the 
same feeling from writing a page of 
frf, frf, ftf, etc. slowly. It defeats 
the purpose and time is wasted. 


Fallacy #5 
Rhythm must be maintained 


Tests and studies have proved ex- 
pert typists do not have perfect 
rhythm. If all reaches on the key- 
board were exactly the same rhythm 
would be possible. Even the novice 
can understand that the distance from 
u to m is longer than the distance 
from f tor. Therefore, it takes more 
time for the longer reaches. We must 
keep in mind, however, that we do 
need fluid movement—a smooth pat- 
tern without pause or jerky motions 
between letters or words. 


Fallacy +6 

Students learn in the same 
way and at the same 
rate of speed 


No two students learn in exactly the 
same way and at the same rate of 
speed. Every learner is different. He 
differs from his fellows in interests, 
social effectiveness, ability, and in-the 
sort of errors he makes.’ Physical 
disabilities, particularly vision, cause 
marked differences in learning. The 
reading level may be another factor. 
The rate of reading, however, has 
little or no bearing on fast or slow 
typing since every student reads at 
a faster rate than he can type. 


Fallacy #7 

There is no direct correlation 
between native ability and 
the ability to type 


Typing is an intellectual process 
and a very complicated process where 
many kinds of learning take place. 
The typist carries in his head words 
in advance, his fingers move in posi- 
tion ahead of the letter he is typing, 
he hears the bell to return the car- 
riage and brings his fingers in posi- 
tion to begin the next line. In typ- 
ing, the student must utilize many 
kinds of learning ability in order to 
integrate sequences of behavior with 
accuracy and precision. 


1 Lee J. Cronback—Educational Psychology—1954. 
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Fallacy #8 
We must do something 
different every day 


It isn’t necessary to do something 
different every day. The student 
should have many repetitive experi- 
ences. It should be noted that the 
student should know what his goal is 
and why he is doing certain things at 
certain times. He should know, for 
example, whether he is working for 
speed, accuracy, or control. 

The repetitive experiences can be 
so arranged as not to be monotonous 
or boring. In fact, they are a chal- 
lenge to the learner. 


Fallacy #9 
Students must keep their eyes 
on the book at all times 


The experienced typist looks at the 
machine or at his copy or perhaps 
even looks at his hands. Why should 
we expect the novice to find himself 
without a bit of visual exploration? 
It is natural for him to look in order 
to become oriented and to gain confi- 
dence—to know that he is right. 


Fallacy #10 
The book must be used 
from the beginning 


It is time enough to introduce the 
book after the keyboard has been 
learned. Some teachers are afraid if 
a book is not used from the beginning 
the student will not be able to concen- 
trate on his copy. Sometimes I 
wonder what the student thinks when 
he is compelled to stare at frf, frf, 
frf, kik, kik, kik, and so on. It is just 
another task to clutter up his learning 


‘process. 


Many teachers of typewriting have 
been taught by methods which are 
now archaic. We must examine our 
methods and techniques from time to 
time just as the business man surveys 
his plant. Both businessmen and 
business educators want to eliminate 
waste and increase efficiency. If typ- 
ing teachers, therefore, will examine 
their teaching and eliminate fallacies, 
the results in increased proficiency 
will be apparent. 


TYPEWRITING EXPLORED AS AN AID TO BASIC LEARNING 


A major research program to explore 
the use of the typewriter as an aid to 
basic learning among fourth and fifth 
grade children is to be carried on by 
three universities during the 1958-59 
school year. 

The project—aimed at obtaining con- 
clusive information in this field—is be- 
ing conducted by the Boston University 
School of Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College, and the College 
of Education of the University of IIli- 
nois, with grants provided by Royal 
McBee Corporation. 

The research at the University of IIli- 
nois will be under the direction of Wal- 


ter J. Moore, associate professor of 
education; at Columbia University 
Teachers College under Lawrence W. 
Erickson, professor of education; and at 
Boston University under Donald D. 
Durrell, professor of education. 

Each institution is pursuing its own 
independently developed research plan, 
but the end purpose of each study is to 
determine the influence of use of the 
typewriter on the educational develop- 
ment of elementary school children in 
basic areas, such as reading, spelling, so- 
cial studies, arithmetic, creativity and 
handwriting. 


LONDON SECRETARIAL EXAMINATION FILMS HERE FOR REVIEW 


Films used for the Private Secretary’s 
Diploma Examination in 1956 and 1957 
have been secured for study and review by 
interested business teachers in the United 
States. This examination procedure, spon- 
sored by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce for skilled stenographers, is ex- 
plained in the JouRNAL oF Business Epu- 
CATION, December, 1957, in an article by 
Miss Anne P. Callender. There are no 
materials like these.films produced in this 
country. 

Upon request, either the 1956 or the 1957 
films will be distributed to interested groups 
throughout the country. Each set includes 
a 10-minute film from which the testee 
takes correspondence dictation and a 20- 
minute film of a meeting from which the 
testee is expected to prepare a report. The 


film, it is hoped by the examining com- 
mittee, creates a lifelike situation and yet 
controls the personal factor in test ad- 
ministration. A brochure accompanying the 
films explains the procedure in more de- 
tail and also evaluates the films and test- 
ing procedure. 

Also included in the packet will be a 45- 
rpm record of the Stenographer-Typists 
intermediate Examination, a test given to 
students just out of school. 

Request the films from Miss Emma Fan- 
tone, Audio-Visual Department at Mont- 
clair State College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. Postage will be charged. In- 
terested persons should place their requests 
soon as the films and records have been 
borrowed for only a limited time. 
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WE ANALYZED THE MAILABLE (?) LETTER...... 


Joseph B. Cleary 
Floral Park Memorial High School 
Floral Park, New York 


We talked about quality of available 
secretaries; of pride in one’s work; 
of the time element in producing 
mailable letters. 


D°Es the letter reproduced on 
this page look like one of the 
“World’s Worst Transcript” exer- 
cises—specially “loaded” with errors? 
Actually it is a letter similar to fifty 
mailable letters analyzed by my class 
of twelve secretarial practice students 
at Floral Park Memorial High 
School ! 
Here is how the whole project 
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started: The Hospitality Committee 
of the 1957 EBTA Convention de- 
cided to provide. visiting teachers to 
the Convention with free teaching 
materials collected from contributing 
business organizations. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee, I sent individ- 
ally typed letters to approximately 
fifty such firms requesting their free 
teaching materials for distribution at 
the Convention. 

I kept the letters received from 
these companies for possible bulletin 
board display in my class; but, 
frankly, there were so few letters ex- 
emplary enough to post as worthy ex- 
amples for secretarial students to 
emulate that I just let them lie unused 
in my file until recently when an- 
other possible use of the letters oc- 
curred to me: I suggested to my 
seniors the possibility of utilizing the 
letters as a class project to determine 


the frequency and classification of 
errors made by office stenographers 
(and dictators !)—with perhaps pub- 
lication of the results. The class was 
quite enthusiastic about the project. 

Therefore, we began by forming 
into four committees of three stu- 
dents each to proofread the letters for 
certain types of errors. For example, 
one committee proofread for typo- 
graphical errors, spelling errors, 
word-division errors, placement of 
punctuation with quotation marks, 
and very poor corrections. The other 
committees were each responsible for 
discovering a different series of er- 
rors. The work consisted simply of 
circling the errors and indicating the 
type of error in the margin. 

After all the letters had been proof- 
read in this manner, the committees 
exchanged duties; that is, they as- 
sumed a different classification of er- 
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rors than they had been responsible 
for on the first proofreading. 

Finally, | went over each one of the 
fifty letters to find any errors that 
might have been missed by the stu- 
dents and to overlook some that could 
be regarded as “also acceptable” 
styls, optional punctuation, or “not 
serious enough” errors. (My, how 
critical they could be of the work of 
others !) 


- Interpretation 

To insure uniformity in interpre- 
tation and classification, I tabulated 
the results myself. The attempt has 
been made below to list the errors 
in descending order of frequency 
while, at the same time, grouping the 
errors according to type; for ex- 
ample, all comma errors in one sec- 


tion, etc. This is what was found: 





Type of Error and/or Example 


Frequency 





Placement of Letter: 


Vertical (Uneven by more than 1% inches) 
Horizontal (Uneven by more than % inch) 


Comma: 
Omitted before conjunction 
Omitted—parenthetical 


Omitted after introductory word or phrase 


Omitted—if clause 
Omitted—nonrestrictive clause 
Omitted—Washington, D. C. 
Omitted—January 1957 


Added—subject not repeated, just understood 


Miscellaneous—added when not needed 
Semicolon : 


Omitted before conjunction—commas already used in one of the clauses 


Omitted before so 
Courteous request—? not needed 
Strikeovers 


Uncorrected typographical errors (poor proofreading !) 


53rd Avenue, instead of 53d or 53 Avenue 
Reference Initials missing 
Enclosure Notation missing or incorrect 
January 17th instead of January 17 
No space after period: N.Y. 
Punctuation with quotation marks : 
Period outside quote 
Comma outside quote 
English : 
Thanking you, I remain, 
Package of booklets were 
No space after comma: January 17,1957 


Dashes with space before — and — after 


Dash made with - one hyphen 


Names of periodicals not in quotes, solid caps, or underscored 


Inconsistency in Mixed Punctuation style: 


Comma at end of one line of inside address 


No comma after complimentary close 


Comma after dictator’s name but title on next line 


Numbers : 
Ordinals—60th instead of Sixtieth 
Exact number 
Approximate number 


Misspelled words. (quiry for query; refering for referring) 
Two words for.one: (afore-mentioned ; forth coming) 


Word division: (opport-unity; un-der) 


More than two clicks between body and complimentary close 
Less than three clicks between complimentary close and dictator’s name 


Incorrect spacing after punctuation mark 
Very poor correction 

Transposition 

Compound adjective: Hyphen omitted 


Two-hundred fifty instead of two hundred fifty 


Double spaced letter in Block form 
Abbreviations c/o in body of letter 


Addressee’s name missing from second-page heading 


Very dirty type 


8 


_ 
wm 


— 


ee = Ww Ww Ww OO 


— 
whrs © 


— 
—_ 


PU ANNO 
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Most of the letters analyzed were 
in the “Short” category, containing 
approximately seventy-five words in 
the body. 

As the table shows, the most flag- 
rant weakness was in placement of 


the letters on the page. Twenty of 
the fifty letters were placed either 
too high or too low on the letterhead 
paper by more than ten line spaces 
(1% inches) and many of them far 
more than this amount. 

The most surprising result to me 
as a teacher of transcription was the 
small number of spelling errors. Of 
the two spelling errors in the fifty 
letters, both of them were in the same 
letter. The spelling errors were 
quiry for query and refering for re- 
ferring. The phrase inasmuch as was 
used several times in the letters, we 
noticed, and was always correctly 
spelled with the last as a separate 
word. Evidently the spelling of 
stenographers improves on the job, 
thank heaven! 


Benefits to Class 


What did the class get out of the 
project? I certainly hope not the 
attitude that “anything goes” in ac- 
tual office practice. This, I was fully 
aware, was a substantial danger and 
had to be counteracted in the discus- 


,sion which the project served to ini- 


tiate: Preferred style, the importance 
of reference books (also used freely 
in carrying out the project), the cur- 
rent recession and the consequent 
ability of the employer to be more se- 
lective in hiring competent stenog- 
raphers. 

I made certain the class was aware 
that the letters analyzed were pro- 
duced at a time when office help was 
rather difficult to obtain. 

We talked of the probable neces- 
sity of the employer to accept what- 
ever he could get; but I was quick 
to point out that, in most cases, the 
letters signed by the higher executives 
were of a better quality than those 
signed by executives in the lower 
echelons. This naturally led to a dis- 
cussion of the importance of pride 
in one’s work as one qualification for 
secretarial advancement. (The sec- 
retary customarily the “last word” in 
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settling disputes in the office on mat- 
ters of English usage. Reference ini- 
tials are like the signature of the art- 
ist on his masterpiece. ) 

We talked, too, about the impor- 
tance of the time element in maila- 
bility: A rush letter that must go out 
before the close of the business day 
might contain a slight change made 
in pen by the dictator as he signs the 
letters. 

While no real attempt was made, 
for purposes of this article, to analyze 
the frequency of letter styles, styles 
of punctuation, styles of closing lines, 
size of letterhead paper, length of 
letterhead, etc., an obvious sidelight 
of our project was that the students 
did become aware of these things. 

For example, they noted, as did I, 
that only three of the letters contained 
the company name in the closing lines 
of the letter. (I'll de-emphasize that 
practice in class work from now on.) 
The Semiblock letter was, by far, the 
most widely used style, with the Block 
style next in frequency. The Extreme 
Block was used in two cases and the 
NOMA Simplified letter in just one 
instance. 

We felt that an unfortunate prac- 
tice was that of beginning the closing 
lines of the letters far to the right of 
the center of the paper (seventeen 
letters were this way), with the result 
that the dictator’s signature frequent- 
ly extended far into the right-hand 
margin, spoiling the appearance of the 
letter. 

Incidentally, those teachers who 
may wish to conduct a similar class 
project (it could easily be done by 
having the students bring to class 
business letters received at home) 
may wish to use this opportunity, as 
I did, to dictate a draft of the manu- 
script to the entire class. Have one 
student transcribe it triple space on a 
fluid-duplicator master as the others 
transcribe on paper. Make any 
changes you desire on the master, 
duplicate it, and pass it out to the 
class as a rough draft to be typed 
in proper manuscript form. Mail the 
best copy to a education 
journal. The thrill the class will get 
when they see their efforts in print 
will more than repay them, and you, 
for the work involved. 


business 
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artyping 





HORSE 


Betsy VanBuskirk ; 
Senior High School, Northumberland, Pennsylvania 





With the use of but one character—the asterisk—this typist was able to achieve the qualities 
of a photograph in this design. By varying the intensity of her strokes and by striking over 
where necessary, she was able to differentiate between the light, dark, and in-between areas. 
She als> used the variable line spacer a good deal of the time and was required to control, 
manually, the horizontal movement of the carriage to get the wanted effect. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 
magazine. 








THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the/ 





For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
Tue JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all 


Many of our readers have heard these comments about the professional meeting: 


Won't your attitude determine whether or not you get a 

lift out of being there? Isn’t a professional meeting a 

sort of “Operation Bootstrap?” Could we become mired > 
in the proverbial rut of self-complacency? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine for an answer to these and other questions. 
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... the new look 


in typing 
efficiency 





IS 
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Electric 


The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines 
tell you—this is new. The alive, eager 
response of the individually adjustable 
keyboard... the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide 
Carriage that ends the crash of carriage 
stops... these and 25 other engineer- 
ing achievements make teaching easier, 
help students advance more rapidly. De- 
pendable, easy tu maintain—this is the 


world’s finest teaching typewriter. 


IBM 








TUDENTS frequently experience 
difficulty in solving their bookkeep- 
ing problems. Some of their difficul- 
ties attributable to a lack of 
knowledge, and are to be expected; 


are 


otherwise, there would have been 


little need for the practice materials 
Other difficul- 


ties, however, result from imperfec- 


in the first instance. 


tions in the nature of the instructional 
materials used. Such difficulties can 
and should be eliminated. 

It is unfair to subject students to 
obstacles that prevent effective prac- 
tice for the perfect mastery of book- 
Whether ap- 


keeping — skills. you 


proach the problem of instructional 
materials from a mental hygiene point 
of view or whether you consider it on 
the basis of efficiency in classroom 
management, your instructional ma- 
terials should enhance learning rather 
than impede it. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
point out ways in which your instruc- 
tional materials can be improved so as 
to serve their intended purpose—that 
of facilitating learning. In the in- 
terest of specificity, we shall confine 
our illustrations to one item, the trial 
balance. The underlying ideas are 
applicable to instructional materials in 
any other phase of bookkeeping. 





DEVISING INSTRUCTIONAL 


MATERIALS IN 


BOOKKEEPING 





I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


“Tt is unfair to subject students 
to obstacles that prevent effec- 
tive practice for the perfect 


mastery of bookkeeping skills.” 


Proofread 


At the very outset, you would do 
well to re-add trial-balance columns 
in order to verify the equality of debits 
and credits. A check-up of this kind 
before using the trial balance may 
spare everyone concerned much an- 
guish and despair—and will help con- 
serve time. 

While you are at it, you might as 
well check the problem to make cer- 
tain that there is a profit resulting. 
Granted, your students should be able 
to prepare financial statements show- 
ing losses as well as gains, but not at 
the very outset! They have all they 
can do to prepare a financial report 
for the normal, healthy business; no 
purpose is served by hurling at them 
problem materials that represent ab- 
normal _ situations. Furthermore, 
make certain that the profit is a re- 
alistic one. There is no point in 
showing a net profit of $4,000 on 
goods that cost the firm all of $1,000. 
Revision of one or two items—some- 
times the final inventory alone—will 





get the trial balance to “make sense.” 

In the early stages, let the class 
know what net profit they are to ex- 
pect as their “answer” on the profit- 
and-loss statement, and what to ex- 
pect as the present worth on their bal- 
ance sheet. If the trial balance is to 


be used for work-sheet 
have the students set up this informa- 
tion in the trial-balance columns of 
their work sheets as part of their pre- 
vious night’s assignment—and thus 
not waste class time on the mere 
copying of numbers from the book. 


purposes, 


Preview 


Allow for a preview of the trial 
balance. You will thus be able to 
bring to the attention of the class the 
various pitfalls they are likely to en- 
counter in their work. For example, 
the trial balance may be based on en- 
tries that took place over a period of 
six months, while the depreciation ‘ 
rate listed under the “additional in- 
formation” may be stated in terms of 
an annual rate. 

You need not resort to composing 
new trial balances solely because those 
in the textbook do not have all of the 
account titles that you would like to 
see in a problem. The textbook’s trial 
balances are still usable. All you have 
to do is to write on the board, “Addi- 
tions to be made:”, followed by the 
particular account titles (and_bal- 
ances) that should be incorporated, 
remembering, of course, to revise the 
proprietor’s investment figure to off- 
set the items added to the trial bal- 
ance. The same holds true for delet- 
ing a trial-balance item for which the 
class is not yet ready. (Be on guard, 
however, to make certain that your 
students do not mark up the text book 
and thus impair its further useful- 
ness to them or to their successors. 
The only markings that you should 
countenance—in fact, require—are 
those that negate outdated materials, 
but such changes should be agreed 
upon by all department members. ) 

If there really is a dearth of prob- 
lem materials in your textbook, then 
you have no choice other than that 
of preparing your own trial balances. 
When devising such materials, have 
the work set up in trial balance 
fashion rather than in paragraph 
form, since that is the way it is found 
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in business. At no time, however, 
should you dictate a trial balance to 
the class or have it written on the 
board for the class to copy. Have the 
material duplicated for distribution ; 
you will thus save much time and will 
eliminate errors attributable to 
faulty dictation or to defective hear- 


ing. 


Simplify 

Arrange all trial-balance items al- 
phabetically. You will thus avoid 
giving the students unnecessary hints 
as to classification and at the same 
time facilitate the locating of any 
item. .(This suggestion does not ap- 
ply to a trial balance that is based on 
ledger accounts with which the class 
has been working. There, obviously, 
the sequence of the ledger is to pre- 
vail.) As with many other generali- 
zations, the suggestion concerning al- 
phabetical arrangement should not be 
followed without deviation. There 
are times when students should have 
practice in locating an item. 

If a set sequence of accounts has 
been required for all ledger work, 
then any trial balance that you distrib- 
ute should follow that order. The 
problem before the students will thus 
be a translation of the new in terms 
of the old, the unfamiliar in terms of 
the familiar. Moreover, there is no 
educational justification in injecting 
any puzzle-solving elment into your 
work. The preparation of financial 
statements is far more important than 
the solving of puzzles. 

When preparing a trial balance for 
use by the class, you can simplify 
matters and at the same time not 
compromise with bookkeeping theory 
by employing round numbers and 
omitting cents. Your students will 
thus have more time for greater book- 
. keeping coverage and their progress 
will not be delayed by elaborate com- 
putative work. In setting up the trial 
balance on a mimeograph stencil or a 
rexograph master, you will produce 
clearer copy by leaving a blank space 
between the “thousands” column and 
the “hundreds” column, and thus fa- 
cilitate both reading and addition. 

On all duplicated trial balances, use 
“leads” (a series of dots or alternat- 
ing dots) to relate the amounts to 
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their appropriate account titles and 
thus prevent careless reading on the 
part of your students. You can also 
facilitate the correct reading of the 
items on the trial balance by leaving 
one line blank after every five type- 
written lines. The better printed com- 
mercial stationery on the market uses 
a differently colored ink for every 
fifth line, thus serving as a guide to 
the bookkeeper who is at work on any 
journal or work sheet. 


As a general rule, your trial bal- 
ance should contain account titles with 
which your students are familiar. 
There is no serious objection to in- 
cluding a variation in account titles 
every now and then; in fact, it is de- 
sirable to do so. For example, you 
might substitute the terms, Sales, 
Sales Revenue, or Income From Sales 
for Sales Income, or Interest Cost for 
Interest Expense. Your students will 
encounter any number of synony- 
mous account titles in business. They 
will be more comfortable during their 
first few weeks on the job if you pre- 
pare them by injecting somewhat dif- 
ferent titles occasionally for the ac- 
counts with which they are familiar. 
You should remember, however, to 
have whateyer new names you use 
gone over during the preview in class, 
so that no unnecessary difficulty im- 
pedes their progress. On the other 
hand, you should studiously avoid 
using any account title that repre- 
sents concepts that were not as yet 


studied. 


You can use one trial balance for 
several problems by appending sev- 
eral sets of “additional information,” 
arranged in columnar form for Prob- 
lem A, Problem B, and Problem C. 


To assure the development of the 
habit of checking the columnar totals 
of the trial balance before putting it 
to use, you might place both returned 
purchases and returned sales in the 
debit column of the trial balance that 
is distributed for closing-entry pur- 
poses. Those students who do check 
will discover that their debits and 
credits are not equal, and will be 
obliged to probe deeper to ascertain 
the cause of the inequality ; the other 
students will embark on their solu- 
tion without being aware of the in- 
accuracy of their trial balance. 


Vary Procedure 


Teachers generally have not made 
sufficient use of several successive 
trial balances for the same firm. By 
having four trial balances spaced 
three months apart, but cumulative in 
nature, you will enable your students 
to build up four sets of financial 
statements for the same firm—‘for 
three months ending March 31, 19—,” 
“for six months ending June 30, 
19—,” etc. That’s the way it’s done 
in business offices during any one 
fiscal year. Why not simulate the ac- 
tual business situation in your teach- 
ing? 

Once the class is adept at prepar- 
ing financial statements for the ‘“nor- 
mal” situation, you might try an oc- 
casional problem that results in a loss 
—but this should not come as a sur- 
prise to your students. Certainly, the 
first time that they run into a loss they 
should be prepared for it. Surprise 
attacks are simply not conducive to 
self-confidence on the part of your 
students, nor are they productive of 
proper rapport. 

The dictating of trial-balance items 
may be justified once in a while—but 
only once in a while—as a test of stu- 
dents’ knowledge of the placement of 
the items into the appropriate debit or 
credit column; also as a test of their 
ability to copy numbers heard by 
them. Make certain, however, that the 
items are “read back” by one of the 
students immediately following the 
entire dictation. 

For those problems that are to be 
solved by means of a work sheet, you 
might by-pass the very first step by 
having the trial balance duplicated di- 
rectly on (or in) the first two columns 
of the blank worksheet paper that. is 
to be distributed to the class. A simple 
device of this kind will effect an econ- 
omy of time and will eliminate those 
errors that are attributable to poor 
copying habits. 

The foregoing suggestions are de- 
signed to eliminate learning diffi- 
culties that are attributable to the na- 
ture or quality of the instructional 
materials. Improvement in this area 
combined with proper instructional 
procedures should be productive of 
improved learning by your students. 
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BETTER SPEECH THROUGH 
BETTER LISTENING ... 





Gladys Vadney Hosey 
Bethlehem Central Senior High School 
Delmar, New York 


To speak correctly one must be able.to hear errors, 


perhaps even before he is able to recognize them as 


grammatical mistakes. Mrs. Hosey considers listening 


an important part of communication skill. 


N the fall, my first class project is 
always a presentation of pertinent 
facts about each student. Some- 
times a student does a five-minute 
biographical speech; sometimes a 
series of interviews is set up. Both 
methods of presentation require both 
speaking and listening. If speeches 
are to be used, we discuss the po- 
tential content of each speech— 
family, interests, future plans, work 
experiences, vacation experiences, 
travel, illnesses, and novel experi- 
ences, Oftentimes we begin by having 
the teacher give her autobiography. 
If we have a student teacher, we have 
the student teacher start the ball 
rolling by giving a sketch of his life 
and interests. We follow this with 
a quiz on the contents of his speech. 
This may be an oral discussion or a 
short written résumé of his life 
history. 

If interviews are to be used, we 
discuss questions which would best 
reveal facts about background, in- 
terests, and experiences. Two stu- 
dents work together, taking turns in 
interviewing each other in the pres- 
ence of the class. 


Guides for Listening 


Before we begin these acquaint- 
anceship reports, we distribute two 
check lists (see illustrations of check 
lists). One deals with organization 
of material and one deals with pres- 
entation of material. In discussing 
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these check lists, the importance of 
listening becomes obvious. For what 
shall we listen? Obviously we listen 
for salient facts, for errors in gram- 


CHECK LIST NO. 1—ORAL REPORTS 


Topic 





Good Average Poor 





Appearance 
Posture 

Voice 
Enunciation 
Vocabulary 
Oral Expression 
Organization 


Appraisal 





mar, for pronunciation, for enuncia- 
tion, and for vocabulary weaknesses. 

As we listen to the get-acquainted 
speeches we make a list of errors. 
This list is categorized and entered 
into the individual’s notebooks. Note- 
books are required in all my classes. 
Usually about five major categories 
are developed: weak enunciation, 
overused words, undesirable expres- 
sions, grammatical errors, and mis- 
pronounced words. 


Weak Enunciation 


Weak enunciation usually includes 
such words as grandmother, just, 


Friday (days of the week), going to, 
get, library, February, newspaper, 
student, and news. For the rest of 
the year, we add to this list and we 
refer to it often to say the words 
either in unison or as individuals. 


CHECK LIST NO, 2 
GATHERING MATERIAL FOR ORAL REPORTS 





Good Average Poor 





Thinking on a Subject 

Getting all the informa- 
tion 

Progressing step by step 


Sticking to an idea until 
finished 


Finding and Knowing a 
Subject 

By experiencing 

By reading 

By thinking 

By observing 

Getting Others To Listen 

By knowing the subject 

By forgetting yourself 

By using words exactly 

By using the body 

By being interested in the 
listeners 

By organizing material 





Overused Words 

For every word in the overused 
word list, we use Roget’s Thesaurus 
(see example of notebook page) and 
ditto a list of possible synonyms for 
these commonplace words. For ex- 
ample, very, nice, and good have 


EXAMPLE OF NOTEBOOK PAGE 
very 
(adj) considerable, fair, above par, massive, 
ample, abundant, intense, strong, extensive, 
profound, glaring, flagrant, extraordinary, un- 
surpassed, vast, immense, enormous, extreme, 
excessive, towering, unlimited, fabulous, re- 
markable 
(adv) abundantly, entirely, decidedly, abso- 
lutely, essentially 
(adj) immense, infinite, numberless, countless, 
innumerable, indefinite 


nice 

savoury, palatable, dainty, relish, zest 
discriminative, refined, tactful, good taste 
exact, accurate, precise, just, correct, strict, 
severe, faithful 

pleasant, attractive, inviting, charming, fas- 
cinating, amusing 

fastidious, meticulous, ardent, breathless, de- 
sirable, tantalizing 


good 

complete, palatable, beneficial, right, virtuous, 
dainty, delicious, savoury, delectable, ex- 
cellent, superior, master-piece, Al, salt of the 
earth, champion, of the first water, elite 
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innumerable substitutes. These ditto 
sheets are also added to our note- 
book for reference in both writing 
and speaking. Often at the close 
of a class we utilize the last few 
minutes by reading the list aloud, by 
using the words in sentences or by 
dictating them as spelling words. 


Undesirable Expressions 

Our third list is called “undesir- 
able expressions” and invariably our 
first entries are a lot of and guy. Un- 
desirable expressions are completely 
tabu in written work and constantly 
and dramatically criticized in oral 
work. 


Grammatical Errors 

With grammatical errors it is not 
sufficient to make a list of typical er- 
rors and practice their correction. In 
this area one must resort to a method- 
ical review of basic grammar. How- 
ever, in addition to our standard text- 
book grammar review, we use rapid 
oral drills. For practice on agree- 
ment of verb and subject we might 
use the following type of rapid drill. 


Use each of the following with is, are; 
do, does; was, were. 


You— One of the boys— 
He— Everybody— 
We— This kind of candy— 


Either he or she— 

Every one of these flowers— 

After having mastered the positive, 
we move on to the negative forms. 
As the year goes by, we add more 
expressions and words, including 
difficult to remember singular and 
plural words such as a number, the 
number, criterion, criteria, data, five 
dollars, athletics, measles, scissors 
and goods. 

For learning possessive case in a 
pronoun modifying a gerund, for use 
of subjunctive and for nominative 
and objective case, we emphasize 
learning by ear. Doesn’t it sound 
better and isn’t it easier to use a pos- 
sessive before a gerund? Again we 
set up many examples of correct 
speech which we practice again and 
again. Some of these sample sen- 
tences follow: 


1. I do not like the idea of his going to 
camp. 
I do not like the idea of my doing the 
work, 
I do not like the idea of their canceling 
the order. 
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2. For whom is the gift? 
Who do you think will come? 
Who do you believe will win? 
Who did you say was here? 
To whom does the book belong? 
It was she. 
It was he. 
It was they. 


This type of aural practice works 
well with difficult verbs such as lie, 
lay, sit, set and linking verbs. 


I feel bad 

The bread smells good. 

I lay in bed until nine o’clock. 
He lay down for an hour. 

He has lain in bed all day. 


Mispronounced Words 

While our sections on enunciation, 
overused words, undesirable expres- 
sions and grammatical errors grow by 
leaps and bounds, our section on mis- 
pronounced words often languishes. 
This disparity usually arouses stu- 
dents’ curiosity. They soon realize 
that in oral work they tend to use 
only well-known words. They are 
afraid to use unfamiliar words orally. 
Our problem then is to eradicate fear 
of error and to build a speaking vo- 
cabularly. 

I find the section in the Today's 
Secretary called “Words Can Be 
Teasers” appeals to most groups. We 
do these problems orally. Then we 
put into our notebook a list of the 
words we decide might reasonably be 
expected to fit into our vocabulary. 
We, of course, add to this list from 
our reading, spelling, and written 
work. Again we have a ready ref- 
erence for repetitive oral drill on 
meaning, pronunciation, and spelling. 


Resources Beyond the Classroom 


Listening for information and 
technical errors can soon be extended 
beyond our classroom speeches. 
Sometimes we begin by setting aside 
one week to listen to the P. A. An- 
nouncements. At the end of the 
week, we pool our information and 
criticisms. 

We take advantage of our assembly 
programs. When we have student 
campaign speeches, class members are 
divided into teams and each team is 
assigned to listen carefully to the 
speech of a particular candidate. Next 
day we report in class on the content 
and manner of presentation of these 
speeches. Assembly speakers, educa- 








tional movies, TV programs can also 
be assigned as exercises in listening. 

In presenting a class movie, I al- 
ways preview and make an outline 
guide. The following is a guide 
which I used for a “Safe Driving” 
movie which we used in Business 
English. 


Safe Driving Movie 


THEME: Practice makes perfect. Your 


aim is perfect driving. 
What are the points made under the fol- 
lowing heads: 


. Hill Driving 

Ruts and rough roads 
. Rain, Snow and Sleet 
. Water Puddles 
Skidding 

Blow outs 

City Driving 

. Night Driving 

To insure critical and accurate 
listening, every assignment in speech 
and listening, especially at the begin- 
ning of the year, must be checked 
carefully. This can be done by oral 
pooling of information, by a brief 
written résumé, or by quiz questions. 

Students who have tape recorders 
available can learn to improve their 
oral presentations through listening 
to their own speeches. Unfortunately, 
for a tape recorder to be valuable, it 
must be readily available for use. For 
most of us, the tape recorder is often 
a “sometime” aid. Records and rec- 
ord players are also excellent listen- 
ing devices. 

However, I feel that even without a 
tape recorder or record player, stu- 
dents can readily be taught aural per- 
ception by use of the old-fashioned 
notebook and duplicated list. By 
using these lists as. the basis for short 
oral drills day after day the pupils 
learn correct speech by ear. 

The following pattern encourages 
my classes to learn correct speech 
through listening : 


PN AWW Ne 


1. Set up opportunities for students to 
speak and to listen. 

2. Use drills to correct weaknesses. 

3. Have students listen to and practice 
correct speech, 


Of course, when all is said and 
done, this is simply applying the mod- 
ern foreign language approach to 
English. One learns to speak a lan- 
guage only by listening to the sounds 
and repeating them over and over un- 
til the aural response is automatic. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 
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THE REGULATION OF PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES... 


Ph. D. Thesis 

University of Pennsylvania 

by WILLIAM J. HAMILTON 

Peirce School of Business Administration 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Nearly two-thirds of the states have en- 
acted no special legislation pertaining to 
proprietary schools. A majority of the 
states accept no responsibility for super- 
vising their proprietary schools on the post- 
secondary, pon-collegiate level. 

The term, “proprietary school,” as used 
in this study refers to the non-public school 
which is privately owned and operated for 
a profit. Included under this term are 
private business schools, trade and/or tech- 
nical schools, correspondence schools, and 
such other post-secondary schools as are 
covered under the definitions found in the 
various state laws. 

Seventeen states do make some statutory 
provision for regulation of proprietary 
schools, but only seven states provide for 
the regulation of all such schools within 
their borders. The administration of state 
regulation varies greatly in effectiveness. 

There appears to be a well-defined need 
for clarifying the relationship between the 
state and its proprietary schools. A broad 
national survey showing the extent and 
nature of proprietary education resources 
would be a logical starting point. Moreover, 
there is a clear need for the refinement of 
statutory law governing proprietary schools 
and for the improvement of administrative 
machinery to regulate these schools. 

The researcher urges that proprietary 
school groups should be encouraged to 
seek a greater degree of self-regulation 
through sound national accreditation pro- 
grams. The state, while retaining re- 
sponsibility for minimum standards, could 
look to organized school groups to assume 
increasing responsibility for evaluating, im- 
proving, and giving social direction to pro- 
prietary education, 


THE COMPETENCES OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL BUSINESS TEACHERS... 


Ed. D. Study 
Stanford University 


by ROBERT JAMES THOMPSON 
Redwood City, California 


To secure an initial list of the com- 
petences (other than subject matter) con- 
sidered necessary to teach business educa- 
tion successfully, the experiences and 
opinions of experts in business education, 
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and in education in general, were sought. 
On the basis of frequency of mention in 
business-education periodicals from 1944 
to 1954, a list of teaching competences was 
compiled. The statements were sent for 
evaluation as to importance to: (a) busi- 
ness teacher educators, (b) public second- 
ary school business teachers, and (c) public 
secondary school principals. 

Of the 45 competence statements sub- 
mitted, the unanimous choice as to the 
first in rank was: “Interest in and en- 
thusiasm toward the subject.” 

The findings indicate a high coefficient 
of correlation, .92, between the ratings of 
the competences by business-teacher edu- 
cators and business teachers. A much lower 
degree of agreement, .70, exists between 
the business educators and the secondary 
school principals. The business teachers 
and their school principals are in greatest 
agreement, with a correlation of .97. 

The mean scores ranged from 4,91 to 
3.10 on a scale identifying 5.0 as exceed- 
ingly important, and 1.0 as of little or no 
importance, 

The roles played by the teacher were 
emphasized in the following order: (1) 
Counselor and Guidance Worker, (2) 
Member of the Profession, (3) Mediator 
of the Culture, (4) Director of Learning, 
(5) Link with the Community, and (6) 
Member of the School Community. 

The list of competences supports the con- 
tention that effective business teachers are 
not only skillful in guiding the learning 
process, but are also sympathetic and un- 
derstanding in their relationships with 
young people. The over-all task of busi- 
ness education incorporates a greater con- 
cept of teaching than that of knowledge 
of subject matter and dexterity in the skills. 


PROPOSED NIGHT BUSINESS SCHOOL 
CURRICULA BASED UPON JOB 
REQUIREMENTS ... 

Ed. D. Study 

New York University 


by MILTON E. CAGAN 
Westchester Business School 
New Rochelle, New York 


Students who attend night business school 
are, for the most part, desirous of prepar- 
ing for beginning office jobs. These jobs 
are: Accounting Clerk, Bookkeeper; Clerk, 
Clerk-Typist; and Stenographer. These 
students demonstrate a realistic understand- 
ing of the requirements of the jobs for 
which they are preparing. The night- 
school curriculums must not be watered 


down day-school programs, since the em- 
ployers have the same requirements for be- 
ginning office workers regardless of what 
part of the day these workers attended 
school. 

The three curriculums listed will accom- 
modate almost all of the night-school stu- 
dents by adapting the subjects of the cur- 
riculums to the individual purposes of the 
students with special needs. A person 
needing only cost accounting, for example, 
could fit into the Accounting Clerk, Book- 
keeper curriculum for that particular 
course. 

Data were collected from currently-en- 
rolled students (144 usable replies) who 
indicated their reasons (goals) for com- 
ing to night school and what skills and 
knowledges they thought were necessary 
in order to reach their goals. The former 
students (251 usable replies) were polled 
in order to give them an opportunity to 
evaluate their training in the school (two 
schools were used for this study) on the 
basis of their experience as office workers. 

The employers of Westchester County 
were questioned in order to learn what 
skills and understandings they required of 
beginning office workers. This part of the 
study was conducted under the aegis of 
the Westchester Chapter of NOMA. 

Night school instructors and adminis- 
trators may be able to use the results of 
this research as a guide in establishing 
curriculums in their areas. 


THE PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC 
SUCCESS IN CERTAIN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BUSINESS CURRICULA... 


Ed. D. Dissertation : 
University of Southern California 


by MYLES A. TRACY 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 


Of the several multiple regression equa- 
tions of prediction developed on the basis 
of the research, one appeared to be the 
most practically useful. This equation 
uses a combination of high school English 
and algebra grades with the composite 
standard scores on the twelfth year Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development to pre- 
dict general academic success in the total 
college program for the preprofessional 
business major. In Los Angeles, as in 
other large integrated school systems, an 
extensive accumulation of data concerning 
each student was found to be available as 
a basis for such a correlation study as 
this. Complete high school and admissions 
dossiers on over 500 students were ob- 
tained, although much of the data were 
found to be of little significance in pre- 
dicting success in college. 

While it was apparent from the study 
that no single independent variable, nor 
combination of independent variables, can 
serve as a completely adequate predictor 
of academic success in college, the study 
produced some hopeful signs of progress 
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which appear to have implications in the 
direction of promoting more intelligent use 
of business education facilities by those 
who can most likely profit from the ex- 
perience. 

The study did not recommend the estab- 
lishment of arbitrary cutoff points for ad- 
mission to the junior college business pro- 
grams. It did, however, urge the use of 
multiple regression equations of the type 
developed to establish guides for preadmis- 
sions counseling, so that a student might 
have better knowledge of his chances for 
success or failure in each of several busi- 
ness curricula. 


AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF THE 
FEDERALLY REIMBURSABLE PART-TIME 
COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS... 
Ph. D. Study 

State University of lowa 

by LeROY J. DONALDSON 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 


To determine how effectively the co- 





operative part-time distributive education | 


programs were preparing workers for be- 
ginning positions in the field of distribu- 
tion, questionnaires were mailed to the 
various groups concerned in 52 per cent of 
the communities outside the city of Chi- 
cago which had cooperative part-time dis- 
tributive-education programs. The find- 
ings are based upen responses received from 
a total of 983 persons. 


Evaluations were received concerning the | 


following areas: duties performed in train- 
ing stations, instruction given in train- 
ing stations and classrooms, student and 
teacher activities in the classroom, coordi- 


nation activities of the teacher, activities | 


of the school as a whole which contributed 
to the program, distributive education 


clubs, and Business and Distributive Edu- | 
cation Service of the State Office of Voca- 


tional Education. 


Students, graduates, teacher—coordina- | 
tors, and employers rated at least 91 per | 


cent of the units in the Instructional Guide | 


For Cooperative Part-Time Distributive | 


Education Programs In Illinois as being 
above average in the value which they had 
in preparing students for the job. 

The various groups were in close agree- 
ment as to what the most important ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the co- 
operative program were for the student, the 
employer, and the school. There was no 
pronounced degree of agreement among 
employers as to weaknesses noted in co- 
operative students. Out of a list of 43 
weaknesses submitted by the employers, 
only 7 were submitted by more than 4 
employers each. 


The study includes suggestions from the 


various groups for improving the dif- | 


ferent phases of the cooperative program. 
The majority of each group contacted 
gave an above-average rating to most of 
the phases of the cooperative program. 
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HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRETARY, Fourth Edition 


—Miriam Bredow 

A must for the medical secretarial student . . . for classroom train- 
ing and later on the job. Authoritative instruction on practices, 
procedures, forms, ethics, and terminology uf the medical office. 
Covers such topics as patient histories, accounting, billing, cor- 
respondence, personality, appointments, nursing techniques, secre- 
tarial duties in hospital and dental offices, and many more. 
Ready in March. 


BASIC CLERICAL PRACTICE, Second Edition 


—Felter and Reynolds 

Attractive, completely revised edition for training clerical office 
workers. Provides refresher training in basic fundamentals of 
spelling, writing, pronunciation, vocabulary, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic. Trains students for beginning office jobs. 
Develops suitable personality and effective human relations. 
Gives occupational guidance and job-hunting techniques. In- 
cludes many practical student activities and skill-building office 
projects. Available with Workbook and Teacher’s Manual. 
Ready in March. 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, Fourth Edition 


—Heiges, Schneider, Huffman ; 

A bright new edition, tuned to the feelings and ambitions of teen- 
agers, for training in the keeping of records for buying, selling, 
and maintaining budgets. Written in an interesting style and 
nontechnical language. Emphasis on the “Why” of record keep- 
ing as well as the “How.” Organization suitable for one- or two- 
semester courses. Available with two Workbooks, Tests, Teacher's 
Manual. Ready in February. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH ESSENTIALS, Second Edition 

—Greta L. Larson 
Text-workbook in business English for post-high school courses— 
day or evening classes. ‘The organization of the new edition 
(based on the most modern teaching methodology—pretest, teach, 
test, review, test, teach, and test again) provides the solution for 
a painful educational problem in business English. Every section 
supported with worksheets. Attractive new design and format. 
Available with Teacher's Manual and Key. Ready in February. 


FIBER TO FABRIC, Third Edition 


—Potter and Corbman 
Modern, completely up-to-date revision of the popular book on 
textiles—from fiber to fabric. Presents the story of modern tex- 
tiles simply and authoritatively for the student, the consumer, 
the sales person, the buyer. Includes all the major natural and 
man-made fibers. Even covers such new fibers as Verel, Zefran, 
Darlan, and Creslan. Ready in March. 


GREGG REPORTING SHORTCUTS, Second Edition 

—Zoubek and Ritkin 
A compilation of several thousand reporting shortcuts used and 
recommended by successful Gregg reporters. Includes useful 
phrases, phrase families, medical words and phrases, legal words 
and terms, chemical terms, similar outlines, and a testimony “take” 
for practice. -A counted key is provided for practicing the “take” 
from dictation. Ready in February. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG 
PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 











“MIMEOGRAPHING TECHNIQUES" 


It is unfortunately true that there are 
still many schools in which office practice 
is taught as a text-book subject. Getting 
money to equip an office practice room is 
a problem that cannot be solved overnight. 
So, until the day such a room is available 
to your students, films can be of con- 
siderable help. Any office practice teacher, 
in fact, would do well to look into the avail- 
ability of moving pictures dealing with 
the operation of business machines. The 
U. S. Navy after World War II, made 
available to the schools some rather good 
films on dictating, transcribing and other 
business machines. Today these films are 
out-dated and there is a vacuum in this 
a-v area. 

As for duplicating machines, however, 
the situation is improving, thanks to Bailey 
Films, Inc. of Hollywood. This organiza- 
tion has produced an up-to-date film en- 
titled Mimeographing Techniques. It is a 
16 minute film available either in color or 
back and white. A synopsis of the film in 
the words of its producers follows: 

“Mimeographing Techniques demon- 
strates the complete method of preparing 
a mimeograph stencil.and operating the ma- 
chine, The picture opens with a discus- 
sion of different types of duplicating proc- 
esses, their purposes and advantages, and 
shows how mimeographing can be used 
most effectively in certain situations. Dif- 
ferences in mimeograph paper are pointed 
out, while many types of stencils are illus- 
trated and explained. 

“A step-by-step demonstration of clean- 
ing the typewriter, typing the stencil, and 
making corrections is followed by an ex- 


planation of the mimeoscope, styli, and let- 
tering guides and screens. The operator 
shows how hand-lettering can be done 
quickly and easily with the proper equip- 
ment. The stencil is then placed on a mod- 
ern, electric mimeograph machine for the 
main demonstration. While this machine is 
used predominantly throughout the film, 
older models are shown and the manual 
machine is demonstrated, together with the 
slip-sheeting process. 

“Close attention is given to each step 
in operating the machine, including proper 
adjustment of the controls, inking, running 
test copies, making additional corrections if 
necessary, spacing the copy on the page, 
and using many handy tips for obtaining 
good results. Proper care of the ma- 
chine and its related tools is stressed, to- 
gether with the fact that mimeographing 
is not a messy process. The operator does 
not wear a uniform, yet keeps clothing, 
hands, and finished work clean and neat at 
all times, 

“This film includes a complete demon- 
stration of color mimeographing, showing 
how several colors can easily be used at 
the same time to produce attractive and 
unusual material to fit particular needs.” 

The film is described as suitable for 
grade levels from junior high school 
through the university. It is being sold 
for $75 in black and white and a $150 in 
color by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. Rental prints are also available 
from Bailey Films, Inc., at $7.50 in color 
or $5.00 in black-and-white for a three- 
day period. 


NEW RETAIL TRAINING FILM 


The Advertising Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Neumours & Company, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware, has made available a 
new 18 minute color sound film entitled, 
Just a Hint of Tint. This film is designed 
for retail training and concerns toned 
hosiery and its color coordination with the 
rest of ones apparel. The action of the 


film takes place in a designer’s studio 
where color coordination is stressed as part 
of the current fashion picture. Hosiery 
as a fashion accessory is demonstrated as 
reflecting “Just a hint of a tint” or a 
subtle shade of the costume color. A com- 
plete selling experience is shown with sug- 
gestions on how to sell toned hosiery. 


FIFTY FILMS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


There can be little doubt that when film 
utilization is not effective it is generally 
the fault of the classroom teacher. One 
theory has it that if teachers had more 
experience with films (if they had been ex- 
posed to films as students) they would be 
better prepared to use them as teachers. 
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Using this theory as a starting point, Coro- 
net Films is embarking on a program to 
make selected educational films easily avail- 
able to teacher education institutions. This 
plan will enable teacher educators to have 
a liberal assortment of good films con- 
stantly available for use as desired. 


The program is a simple one, which in- 
volves no obligation beyond one year. It 
is a low-cost cooperative plan, to (1) sup- 
ply the films for use as needed, and (2) pro- 
vide research information which will be 
helpful in planning future Coronet pro- 
ductions. Here are the details: 

1. Coronet Films will deposit with each 
cooperating institution one black and white 
print of each of the 50 films in the list 
below for a period of one full year, (Sep- 
tember 1, 1958—August 31, 1959) at a 
total cost of $250. All prints will be new 
or in a new condition. (These films have 
a value of approximately $3,000 at current 
prices. If some subjects in the list are 
now owned—and are available continu- 
ously for teacher education—those films 
may be dropped from the list and the ren- 
tal will be reduced accordingly.) 

2. The cooperating institution will agree 
to assign to some qualified member of its 
staff the responsibility for keeping these 
films in good condition, announcing their 
availability to all instructors without 
charge, handling film requests, encourag- 
ing their use as often as desired through- 
out the year, and relaying to Coronet 
Films the reports of those who use the 
films. 

3. Coronet Films will furnish, free, ten 
teachers’ guides for each film, for use by 
instructors and trainees in planning their 
utilization of individual films. 

4. The cooperating institution will ask 
instructors to report on the use of each 
film on forms provided by Coronet Films. 
These reports will be forwarded to Coro- 
net Films at the close of each month, for 
review by its Research Department. 

5. The: films furnished under this plan 
may not be offered for rental or free to 
schools or others off the campus of the 
cooperating institution. If the practice 
teaching program is conducted off the cam- 
pus, teachers in training may use the films 
there, but may not permit regularly em- 
ployed teachers to use these films. Re- 
quests for rental service will be referred 
to nearby film libraries which have these 
same films available. 

6. Coronet Films is obligated to others 
when prints of its films are used in tele- 
vision. Accordingly, no film furnished un- 
der this plan may be used on television, 
closed circuit or otherwise, without prior 
and specific clearance for such use. 

7. At the end of the year, these films 
may be returned to Coronet Films at no 
further obligation, or they may be retained 
for another full year by agreeing to pay 
another rental fee of $250. 

This is an experimental program. If 
the results are satisfactory during the first 
year—for the cooperating institutions and 
for Coronet Films—the plan may be con- 
tinued indefinitely, possibly with additions 
to or revisions of the basic list of fifty 
films. 


Films in the Package of 50 for Teacher Education 


Teacher Education 

1. Education in America: The Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

2. Education in America: The Nineteenth 
Century 

3. Education in America: 
Century Developments 


Twentieth 
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4. Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching 


Teacher-Student Relationships 

in Counseling Situations 

5. Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity) 
6. Effective Criticism 

7. Feeling Left Out 

8. How to Investigate Vocations 

9, Improve Your Reading 

10. Mechanical Aptitudes 

11. Planning for Success 

12. Understand Your Emotions 


Classroom Situations for Method Analysis 


13. Choosing Clothes for Health 

14. Courtesy for Beginners 

15. Dental Health: How and Why 

16. Everyday Courtesy 

17. Finger-Painting Methods 

18. Harmony in Music 

19. Hear Better: Healthy Ears 

20. How Effective is Your Reading? 

21. How We Learn 

22. It’s Fun to Read Books 

23. Let’s Pronounce Well 

24. Listen Well, Learn Well 

25. Our Country’s Emblem 

26. Peddler and The Monkeys (Acting out 
Stories) 

27. Poems are Fun 

28. Primary Safety: In The School Build- 
ing 

29. Safe Living at School 

30. Safety on the Way to School 

31. Science and Superstition 

32. See Better: Healthy Eyes 

33. Story Acting is Fun 

34. We Discover the Dictionary 

35. Who Makes Words? 


Outstanding Subject-Area Films 

36. Alexander Learns Good Health 

37. College: Your Challenge 

38. Control Your Emotions 

39. Good Eating Habits 

40. Geography of Your Community 

41. The Human Body: Circulatory System 

42. Lands and Waters of Our Earth 

43. The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 

44. The Panama Canal 

45. Spotty: Story of a Fawn 

46. Story of Our Number System 

47. Understanding Our Universe 

48. Using the Laboratory (Chemistry and 
Physics) 

49. Washington, 
Capital 

50. Why Study Foreign Languages? 


D. C.: Story of Our 


Some simple calculations show that the 
school pays only $5 for each film. This is 
about the price you might have to pay to 
rent the film for two or three days under 
ordinary circumstances, but with the Coro- 
net Plan the $5 assures a full year of un- 
limited use. It seems like a real bargain! 

The plan has been presented in such de- 
tail here because though the films them- 
selves may only incidentally apply to Busi- 
ness Teacher Education, this Rental Plan 
may very well revolutionize film utiliza- 
tion, 

Coronet is really putting to the test that 
old, overused, reliable axiom, “A teacher 
teaches as he has been taught.” 

For further information write to Coronet 
Films. Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. 
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POLISHOOK 


F Today's General Business 


Up-to-date, practical information on business 
fundamentals and on all types of business pro- 
cedures. Among the many helpful features — 


¢ Arithmetic trouble-finders in chapter 1 for early 
diagnosis of students’ arithmetical weaknesses 


© Related arithmetic problems in every chapter 


¢ Clear, modern presentation of insurance and 
taxes 


¢ Emphasis on consumer education 


e Exercises to improve handwriting, vocabulary, 
and spelling 


¢ Summary charts, visual aids, many illustrations 


Workbook, Tests, Manual accompany the book. 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 


Palo Alto 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Toronto 16 














CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in the 
39th YEAR Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. 
C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Member N. A. T. A. 





Clinton, lowa 











COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic . 
“LIFT-LOK’’ 
Posture Chairs And Stools For 


} soli nlesic o> All School Departments 
: open book shelf shown 


drawer optional 


4” adjustable plat- 
form for manual & 
electric typewriters 

















solid plastic top 





drawer optional 


modesty panel 1” « 16 go. tubing 


brazed joints 


is 2 16 go. tubing 


adj. rubber levelizer 
brazed joints 


glides for uneven floors 
& 1" additional height 


To Adjust Raise To 
Desired Height And 


| spoce sover unit 





‘adj. rubber levelizer 
glides for uneven floors 
& 1" additional height 


WRITE 
For FREE 30 Day 


( 


Full 7’ Height Adjustment On All 





No Obligation Trial Chokes And Stocks Chair Will 

Basis And Quantity sa 2a © Automatically 
Price List Of on Lock In 
Complete Line ae ah ah) fad Selected Position 





INC. 


INDIANA 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, 


P.O. BOX 237 GARRETT 
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Nationally Known Business Schools 


Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 
attendance at a nationally known busi- 
ness school, and employers everywhere 
realize this. 

Young people and employers alike recog- 
nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 
these pages. 

They know that it pays to attend a busi- 
ness school with a national reputation. 


An employer usually has little to go on, 
in deciding whether or not to hire a job 
applicant. He looks at the applicant’s rec- 
ord, and especially the schools he has 
attended. 

When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 
chances will be much better that he’ll get 
the job—a better position, with better pay. 


A Nationauy 
Abveatiseo 
institution 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E 
a? 12) P 
peters Ateeatineten, Cler- 
ounting, Secretarial, 


° O % 
u F ~ 
Medica’ Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 





mr 
"av 
A . 
riper AS She 


scHoot 


mconromareo 








E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 





BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office ‘Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Dormitories for Men and Women 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, E and Ad d 
Fall eae Spring Terms, 





Co-educational. Day and 


Evening Session. 
Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DYKE 
1 


S PENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business Datvoretty, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, by Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MENG & ENGINEERING e 
Ml Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
in-train- 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. e PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


PehnkelValkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
EST. pee 1902 
d Speciali 
NETH SHUMAKE ER, President 
1122 5. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Fveteedoniines lonalized Technical 
Human Relations Training 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
The Newest Old School in the Northwest 
Completely new premises—light, heating, 


ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


vr Pole 


8. S. y Accounting; B. S. in — — 
tlon; B. S. in Secretarial Science; 8 B. S. 
Eoetetion (for teachers). Also one- ar Gene 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Catalogue on Request 





BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
60th Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigen 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


More Than 200 Students Have 
Attended the Schools 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 





—_— 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 


























JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S$. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretariaj Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY | 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial ¥? Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capite!l Ave. Heuston, Texes 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 











ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 








KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


me ~~~ Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
ro Technician Training 


M. Correll, President 
24S. Seccete St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Herry G. Green, President 
@ Bince 1504 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Agespating. Sewetyrint, Giratine Graven 
& 2 Re Re Ee Ss 
Commercial, High School, 
1.8.M, and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 
PLATT COLLEGE 
A Modern Air-Conditioned Scheel 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 








KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the A 
for Business Sc 
2400 16th S+., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


35th year 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1863 
yd. ines Adminstration,» Sele Secre. 


tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered the Board Regents of the 
eg ee Png yy By 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 








LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACBS approved. Accounting and Secre- 
tarial courses. Excellent machines depart- 
ment. 


Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Oyglnne * Seratarid 


ices, trek, eats ora as 


319 W. Jefferson Street prone IMinels 
Ask for Bulletin A 


Degree 
Code = mietrative. See 
Resountios. Semretartal 





Te — 
COMMERCE 


Professional School of Accountancy 
seebiants Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 
beat eresguey pres & Buildi re 


Court Po Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.8.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


STRAY Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., 8.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 








MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Lea Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving regen he for Over 100 Years 
More than 000 Graduates in the 
Field of ae and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Ol! Capital of the World 
New College Building 
io pl 7 ly ra c. Aat A 





318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for detalls 





MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, arial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, WN. Y. 
William S$, Risinger, President 



















Girls, does 
rob your letters 











i 





then rush out and 
get an A.W.FABER 





® 
GRASERSTIK | 
The original grey eraser point : 
—always best for erasing. i 


SLOPPY STRIKEOVERS 
make bosses see red. 
EYE APPEAL in a letter 
makes the same bosses 
beam with happiness. 


If you are still plagued 
with S.S. do yourself a 
favor. Discard your 
bulky eraser and get an 
A.W.FABER ERASERSTIK 
—that slim, trim, white- 
polished pencil-shaped 
beauty that gives you the 
right point to do a clean 
erasing job. It whisks 
away one letter without 
smearing the whole word. 
With ERASERSTIK you 
erase without a trace. 

Want to be the apple - 
of your boss-man’s eye? 
Then get ERASERSTIK \ 
—today. 
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AW.FaBer GSRaASERSTIK CAUSERVICE) 70.99 


7 | 
VW 





Which point do you prefer? 
Sharp, Medium or Average, Thin or 
Blunt. ERASERSTIK gives you your 
choice. Point with a mechanical or hand 
pencil sharpener, 
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do you know that... 





Conducted by Mae Walker 
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Women’s skills are used paradoxically 
and inefficiently, according to a recent re- 
port of the National Manpower Council’s 
published Work in the Lives of Married 
conference on woman-power in their newly 
Women, Because 28 million women are 
already working, the question of whether 
or not women should work outside the home 
is purely academic. This is 46 per cent of 
all women over 14 years of age. The para- 
dox is that the public is generally over- 
whelmingly opposed to married women 
working; employers dislike hiring available 
mature women for full-time employment. 

a 

Ten per cent of U. S. families now own 
two Cars. 

w 

The 45 million children in schools this 
year make up one-fourth of U. S. popu- 
lation. 

vw 

The 32,000 member American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants, because of 
the “mistaken belief that the reliability of 
all financial statements is insured when as- 
sociated with the name of a certified public 
accountant,” has adopted a new rule. Ac- 
countants will in the future refuse to permit 
their names to be associated with financial 
statements which do not contain either an 
opinion or clearly worded disclaimer of 
opinion as to the fairness of the informa- 
tion contained in the statements, according 
to October, Office Management. 

w 


Today, Americans pay taxes so well 
hidden, they hardly realize how many they 
pay, according to Tax Foundation. This 
Foundation found 151 hidden taxes in a 
loaf of bread. Life insurance is said to be 
taxed three times as heavily as other forms 
of savings, a fact of interest to the 110 
million Americans who own_ insurance 
policies, according to Feature. 

w 


An interpretive plant tour was identified 
by sixty-five per cent of 223 plant man- 
agers as most essential for good community 
relations by a poll conducted by Opinion 
Research Corporation of Princeton, New 
Jersey, according to Stet. 

v 


Liberal colleges are becoming vocational, 
according to a Carnegie Corporation Study 
made by Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education from 1949 to 
1953. That the liberal arts and professional 
institutions are growing more and more 
alike does not mean the end of the liberal 
arts college, but that this type of college is 
a virile, 300-year-old organism that can 
readily adapt itself to changing needs, as 
reported in October, 1958. 

wv 

Fringe benefits received by employees in 
1957 averaged $981, an increase of $162 
since 1955, as reported by the U. S. Cham- 






ber of Commerce survey of 1020 firms. 
This included pensions, insurance, vaca- 
tions, holidays, social security, unemploy- 
ment compensations, rest periods, and other 
benefits. The survey also showed that larger 
firms tend to pay higher fringe benefits. 
Pension payments were reported by eighty- 
one per cent of the companies, with pay- 
ments averaging 5.1 per cent of payroll. 
v 


An hour’s schooling under a_ trained 
teacher in a typical school system costs 33c. 
a 

According to Allan W. Ostar, university 
tuition fees are expected to double in the 
next ten to fifteen years. To avoid this 
jeopardizing of national strength, standard 
of living, and the tradition of equal op- 
portunity in life for young people, he ad- 
vised not scholarships and higher tuition 
fees but increased aid to institutions, in a 
talk before the United States National 

Student Association. 
a 

The basement, which only a generation 
ago had a great future as the recreational 
and cultural spot of the home, is slowly 
disappearing. In 1956 only 40 percent of all 
new single-family houses had a full or 
partial basement. 

w 
Only 9 per cent of the land of the world 


cultivated. 
ro 


The first basic change in the shoe since 
Julius Caesar invented the hard heel is the 
“ripple sole” which has an extra sole of 
corrugated rubber that gives spring to the 
foot, cuts the shock of ground contact, 
lengthens the stride and greatly reduces 
fatigue. 

vw 


Business and professional men — or- 
ganization men all—collect five to ten 
billion dollars a year as part of their ex- 
penses. Eighty-five percent of the nation’s 
top-grade restaurants are supported entirely 
by the expense account, 

w 


Engineers have designed an electrically - 
operated arm and nylon-molded hand with 
almost natural-looking fingers that can 
write, typewrite, pick up a telephone, un- 
lock doors, squeeze toothpaste on a tooth- 
brush, and perform smoothly over common- 
place acts which ‘heretofore were beyond 
the capacity of amputees, according to a 
Twentieth Century Fund report. 

a 


An analysis of 24 basic letterheads by 
20 thousand letterhead users throughout 
the country showed a distinct preference 
for illustrated letterheads and two-color 
printing. This study was made through a 
Neenah Letterhead Test by the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, as reported by Dan H. 
Hardt, in American Business. 
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A brochure describing the functions of 
Univac data processing equipment has been 
announced by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp. It illustrates a broad 
range of basic data processing functions 
and shows the specific equipment to execute 
them. 

This new brochure explains the tech- 
niques of processing unit facts—whether 
in punched cards, perforated paper tape, or 
magnetic tape. Once recorded in cards or 
tape, these facts can be used over and 
over again. They are processed automati- 
cally by high-speed equipment to prepare 
accounting or statistical reports. 

Copies are available at any Remington 
Rand branch office or by writing to the 
company at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., and requesting U-1363. 


w 


A set of four good posture charts, 
11” x 17”, in color, for typewriting classes 
are available from Ajusto Equipment Com- 
pany, 515 Conneaut Street, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Each chart includes two illustra- 
tions showing proper and improper posture, 
with suggestions for teacher use. 


w 
The Trushay Hand Book is available 
from Educational Service Department, 


Bristol-Myers Products Division, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 11, N. Y., free. 
It includes advice on social and profes- 
sional hand etiquette, safety, and care; 
also, do’s and don’ts for home and office. 


vw 


Free posters about trees may be obtained 
from The Division of Publications, Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. These 
are: How a Tree Grows, 16” by 21”, 
(Publication M-4159) ; and What We Get 
from a Tree (Publication M-5293), 36” by 
48”, which illustrates the thousand-and-one 
by-products of America’s trees. 


“ 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 
has just released a thirty-minute film in 
technicolor, 1104 Sutton Road, based on 
productivity—“To get more of what is 
materially important to you, you must first 
produce more.” The cornerstone for this 
new movie was Champion's earlier film en- 
titled Production 5118, which dealt with the 
importance of understanding and of being 
understood. This 16 mm. film can be bor- 
rowed through Champion’s commercial dis- 
tributor: Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., at any one of its exchange addresses. 


You can get free two clipsheets that ap- 
pear three times a year from Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, by placing your name on their 
mailing list. These clipsheets are News- 
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letter and Newsbriefs. They also publish a 
catalog of films, filmstrips, books, pam- 
phlets, and charts, from time to time. 

w 

A new booklet, Petroleum Marketing—A 
Field With a Future, was released recently 
by the Marketing Division of the American 
Petroleum Institute. The brochure is de- 
signed to help distributive education teach- 
ers discuss petroleum marketing jobs with 
qualified students. 

Petroleum Marketing—A Field With a 
Future discusses the scope of job oppor- 
tunities in petroleum marketing, the nature 
of the entry jobs, and the advantages of 
working in petroleum marketing. In addi- 
tion, the booklet describes the nature of the 
student’s school work should he decide to 
take distributive education and train in an 
oil marketing job. The purpose of the book- 
let is to help the teacher to counsel quali- 
fied boys who are seriously considering 
their job futures. 

The booklets are available to distributive 
education coordinators and school coun- 
selors on request to Marketing Division, 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York. 


wu 
You can get free single copies of The 
Story of Life in a Large Corporation, The 
Story of Business: Large and Small, The 
Story of Science in Industry, and The 
Story of Taxes, from Public Relations De- 
partment, E. I. du Pont, de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
wv 


The Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. has 
issued a booklet Safety in Numbers, the 
third in a series. It includes facts about 
the cost to industry of carelessly and 
illegibly written figures, kinds of business 
operations that still depend on handwritten 
numbers, and a check list of thirteen uses 
to which they can be put. 

wv 


You may receive free copies of Super- 
visory Management Newsletter on request 
to Supervisory Management, American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, New York. 

al 


You can get booklets with detailed in- 
formation for job applicants, beginner or 
executive from Alumnae Advisory Center, 
Inc., 541 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
Your Letter Is You, 25 cents; The Job 
Interview, 25 cents; Public Relations, 50 
cents. 

ad 


A career pamphlet, Young Eyes on Ac- 
counting, may be obtained, without charge, 
from American Accounting Association, 
P. O. Box 3068, University Station, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. 
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THESE PEOPLE 
CANT SEE4 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
You 

USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model IDE 





The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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have you heard ? 


News About People, Schools, 





Organizations and Events 





A Salute To... 


..+ Jessie Graham, former Supervisor of 
Business Education in Los Angeles and 
until recently on the faculty of the 
University of Southern California, re- 
cipient of the 1958 John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Eduaction. This an- 
nual award includes a citation in testi- 
mony of the recipient’s contribution to 
business education and a cash gift of 
$500, both supplied by Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 


. . . E. Duncan Hyde, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, recently commissioned a “Dis- 
tinguished Citizens of Maryland” by 


Governor Theodore R. McKeldin for 
his “outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of sound business practices 
and the highest of ethics in office man- 
agement and good relationships between 
employers and employees.” 


... Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president 
and general manager of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., recipient of the Distin- 
guished Service Award for Distin- 
guished Service in Business Education 
by the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools. The presentation 
was made by Hugh T. Barnes, treasurer 
of the Association at its convention in 
St. Louis. 





APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 





Richard Bryan, a member of the 
faculty of Athens College, Athens, Ala- 
bama since last summer, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Division of Business 
Education of the College. 


Bernard Corbman, associate professor 
at New York City Community College, 
has been appointed chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Technology, 
Bronx Community College, New York, 
effective February 1. 


Floyd Crank has resigned his posi- 
tion at the University of Illinois to be- 
come head of the Secretarial Division 
of the Business Education Department 
at Northern Illinois State College, De- 
Kalb. Doris Crank is in charge of the 
guidance program for the public junior 


high schools of DeKalb. She was a 
teacher at Champaign Senior High 
School. 


Lloyd Edwards, formerly of Okla- 
homa City University, and Wayne Baty, 
formerly of the University of California, 
have joined the staff at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 


Lester C. Gabel, formerly co-ordi- 
nator of the adult distributive education 
program in Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
made Director of Business Education in 
that city. 


Bryce Jones, former instructor in 
economics at St. Louis University and 
now associate professor at St. Joseph’s 
College, Rensselaer, Indiana has been 
appointed chairman of the new Division 
of Business and Economics. 
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Norman H. Martin, a specialist in in- 
dustrial relations research from Chicago, 
has joined the College of Business and 
Public Service at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. A graduate of the 
University of Chicago and faculty mem- 
ber there since 1953, Dr. Martin has 
been appointed professor of personnel 
and production administration at Michi- 
gan State University. He has been serv- 
ing at Chicago as director of research 
in the Industrial Relations Center and 
as an associate professor in the School 
of Business. 


William Mason has resigned his posi- 
tion at the University of Iowa and has 
joined the business education staff at 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


W. Donald Nelsen, who completed his 
doctor’s degree in August at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been added to 
the business education staff at Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colorado. He is 
working in both the office occupations 
and distributive education fields at 
Greeley. 


Harry Q. Packer, Delaware Director 
of Business and Distributive Education 
and Supervisor of Business Education 
in the Wilmington, Delaware schools 
since 1948, has resigned both positions 
to become Superintendent of Schools of 
the Southern Regional High School 
District of Ocean County, New Jersey. 


Vernon Quellette, formerly at San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 
is now director of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Council on Economic Education. 





Robert J. Ruegg has been named man- 
ager of Underwood Corporation’s Busi- 
ness Education Department. His ap- 
pointment was effective December 1, 
1958. The announcement was made by 
Underwood Advertising Manager Regi- 
nald Roome, Jr. Mr. Ruegg joined Un- 
derwood in 1955 as assistant manager of 
the Business Education Division. He 
was head of the Business Machines 
Division and acting chairman of the 
Business Education and _ Secretarial 
Science Departments at the University 
of Denver before he joined Underwood. 


Ralston D. Scott has been appointed 
head of the Commerce Department at 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York. He _ succeeds 
Howard Stauffer, who retired from the 
Institute at the end of the 1957-1958 
academic year. 


M. Fred Tidwell, formerly a teacher 
in the Grossmont (California) High 
School, has been made director of per- 
sonnel and research for the Grossmont 
Union High School District. Dr. Tid- 
well is the former head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Administration and 
Business at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. 


Lloyd Toumey, formerly with the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Georgia, has been made chairman of 
the Business-Education Department at 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro. 


Draughon School of Business in 
Oklahoma City has beer acquired by 
Walter J. Tribbey in a transaction with 
Fred C. Gray, longtime president of 
the school. 


} CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13g” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free sam- 
ee C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
UTUAL AIDS, Dept, 65 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

















NEW MOTIVATION DEVICE 
FOR TYPING TEACHERS 


A new packet envelope that contains "push- 
outs’ of the Typing Teacher's Hot Rod 
Motivation Device for bulletin board or 
blackboard use. The “'push-out'' car models 
are prepared from strong bristol paper in 
five different colors. Each of the |5 sheets 
contain 14 model cars, providing a total of 
210 to take care of 5 classes. Included with 
the kit are instructions to aid the teacher in 
using this plan to improve students' speed 
and skill in typewriting. The device can be 
used successfully in shorthand, pera 4 
and other commercial subjects as well. 
Price: $1.58 each. 


Send check or money order to: 
TYPEWRITING MOTIVATION 
HEADQUARTERS 
2814 Washington Bivd., Huntington 5, W. Va. 
Old Address—2227 Tenth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 





American Association of Junior 
Colleges will hold their annual meeting 
on March 11-13. The headquarters hotel 
for the meeting is the Lafayette Hotel 
in Long Beach, California. 

George O. Kildow, North Idaho 
Junior College, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, is 
president of this group. 


The National Convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held in the Dennis Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on March 31, 
April 1 and 2, according to an announce- 
ment made by Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
Tennessee, national president of this 
group. 

A meeting of the Northeast Unit of 
the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for March 7, in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Clem Boling, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio is the 
current president of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. Other 
officers of the group are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph B. Wells, American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Stuart E. Sears, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; treasurer, Everett 
Lutenberg, Bayless Business College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

The next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation is scheluled to be held at Kirk- 
wood Hotel in Des Moines, Iowa, May 
8-9. 


The theme for the annual convention 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be “Business Education is 
Purposeful, Meaningful, and _ Solid”. 
Meetings are being planned associating 
the theme with all phases of business 
education for the 62nd annual conven- 
tion of the group, to be held at Atlantic 
City, March 26, 27, and 28. Headquar- 
ters for the convention will be the Hotel 
Ambassador. 

The opening meeting will be in 
charge of president A. Raymond Jack- 
son, Goldey Beacom School of Busi- 
ness, Wilmington, Delaware. The meet- 
ing devoted to Administration and 
Supervision in Business Education in 
the Public Schools will be in charge of 
Paul Boynton, Connecticut State Con- 
sultant on Business Education. Albert 
L. Fisher, Fisher Junior College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, will be in charge of 
the Junior College meeting. Emma 
Audesirk, Demarest, New Jersey, will 
have charge of the meeting devoted to 
Business Consumer Credit Education. 
Vice-president William C. Gordon, Bry- 
ant and Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York will head the Private 
School Administrators meeting. Book- 
keeping Area meetings will be in charge 
of F. Howard Strause, Department of 
Business Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Secretarial Area meetings in 
charge of Pima, Attetitl;, Bysic Bhfi-t: 
ness meetings, in charge of Herbert be 
Torine, New York Unik 
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of interest to grades 7-9, Junior High 
School, will be chairmaned by Paul 
Boynton; Clerical Practice Area meet- 
ings will have F. Howard Strouse as 
chairman; Private School Area meeting 
will be in charge of vice-president 
William Gordon; and Distributive Edu- 
cation and Student Teachers Areas will 
be in charge of Herbert A. Tonne. 

Thomas A. Sullivan, general chairman 
of Local Committees has appointed 
Lawrence J. Kaas, Senior High School, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey as chairman 
of the Administration Committee; 
Thomas McCleane, chairman of the 
Banquet Committee; William Ritchie, 
chairman of Church Committee; Elsie 
Anderson, - chairman of Hospitality 
Committee; Clarence S. Slater, chair- 
man of Prizes Committee; Lyle W. 
Knowles, chairman of Publicity Com- 
mittee; Pat Matteo, chairman of Regis- 
tration Committee; and Selma Conston, 
of Merchantville, chairman of the So- 
cial Committee. 


In the December number of this 
magazine it was announced that the 
program for the February convention of 
the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education will emphasize cru- 
cial areas in business teacher education 
and that there will be a major address 
for each of the five major topics fol- 
lowed by group discussion relative to 
the various problem areas presented. 
The convention is. scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 12, 13 and 14 and meetings will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago. 

The five major topics and the speak- 
ers wil! be as follows: “The Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Business Teach- 
er Education”, Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University; “Administrative Prob- 
lems in Business Teacher Education”, 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
consin; “Counseling in Business Teach- 
er Education”, Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; “Student 
Teacher Supervision in Business Teach- 
er Education”, Ruth B. Wooischlager, 
University of North Dakota; “Profes- 
sional Methods Courses in Business 
Teacher Education”, Paul A. Carlson, 
Wisconsin State College at Whitewater. 
The keynote addresses will be deliv- 
ered on the first day of the convention. 

The group discussions will be held on 
the second day of the convention, in 
the morning. Following the Fellowship 
Luncheon, a speaker to be announced 
later, will deliver the Distinguished 
Lecture in Business Teacher Education. 

Friday evening will be devoted to a 
combined session of NABTE and 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. AACTE-NABTE 
Round Table Discussions are scheduled 
for Saturday morning. 


Charles E. Palmer, Palmer College- 


nice cy College|Division, Charle- , 
ston, Sou earoli a, was elected presi- 


al' Association and 


dent ,of “the Nati 
Schools at the re- 


Council of Busi 


cent convention, held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Other officers of the NACBS are: 


Vice-president, Robert W. Sneden, 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; secretary, David V. Ed- 


mondson, Edmondson School of Busi- 
ness, Chattanooga, Tennessee; treasur- 
er, Hugh T. Barnes, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado. J. T. 
Morrow is executive secretary of this 
group. 

H. D. Hopkins is executive secretary 
of The Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools. The chairman of the 
Accrediting Commission is C. H. 
Husson, Husson College, Bangor, 
Maine; the vice-chairman is C. P. Har- 
bottle, Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio; the treasurer is Harold B. Post, 
Post Jr. College of Commerce, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 


William F. Clynes, Old Saybrook 
Junior-Senior High School, Old Say- 
brook, Connecticut has been chosen 
president of the New England Business 
Educators Association. Other officers 
for the coming year are: First vice- 
president, Edith McKenzie, Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; second 
vice-president, Fred A. Ramey, Keene, 


New Hampshire; secretary, Shirley 
Morrill, University of Connecticut, 


Storrs, Connecticut; treasurer, Rose A. 
Farese, Milford, Massachusetts; assis- 
tant treasurer, Eleanor Lambertson, 
Beverly, Massachusetts. 


More News on next page 
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NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 
meaning— 
TIME IS FLYING 

A penciled letter from you will give 
more detailed information about the 
most modern, true symbol system of 
shorthand being used ‘in the business 
world today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 

@ LINTON saves 
costs. 

@ LINTON points the way! 


For information write to: 
a . Linton. Publishing Co 
ene _ Box 22 
El Segindé, €aliformi 
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At their November convention, held 
at the Wade Hampton Hotel, in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, the members of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion elected Z. S. Dickerson, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia presi- 
dent for the coming year. Chosen first 
vice-president is Hulda Erath, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
and second vice-president is Vernon 
Anderson, Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. The secretary is Edna 
Long, Bartow High School, Bartow, 
Florida and the treasurer is William 
Warren, Enka High School, Enka, 
North Carolina. James W. Crews, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, will 
serve as editor for another year and 
Mrs. Maxie Lee Work, University High 


School, University, Mississippi, will 
serve as membership director. 
Elizabeth A. Corcoran, Brentwood 


High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
was elected president of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association at the 
recent Pittsburgh meeting. Other of- 
ficers of the group for the next year 


are: First vice-president, Betty Jane 
Lloyd, Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; sec- 
ond vice-president, John Cord, Stowe 
Township High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Ruth Nuss, 
Monongahela High School Monon- 
gahela, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Ruth 
Conwisher, Taylor Allerdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





COLLEGE DEANS 





Gurth I. Abercrombie, assistant dean 
of the Evenfig School of Business, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts has been promoted to as- 
sociate dean of the School of Business, 
effective July 1, 1959. He will be con- 
cerned with faculty and student prob- 
lems in the School of Business, and 
will assist in the further development of 
special programs and conferences held 
at the University as a service to the 
business community. 


Richard Wadsworth Lindholm, for- 
mer Professor of Economics in the 
School of Business and Public Services 
at Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; Michigan, has been made Dean of 
the School of Business Administration 
at the University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Hector Alvarez Silva, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Puerto 
Rico since 1948, has been appointed 
dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at that school. 


Theodore H. Smith is the new dean 
of the School of Business at the Air 
Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, having 
resigned as dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Montana State 


University, Missoula. Dean Smith re- 
places Dean James Roy Jackson, who 
has retired. 


Clarence Walton has been appointed 
associate dean and adjunct professor 
in the Graduate School of Business at 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Before going to Columbia University 
he was dean of the School of Business 
Administration of Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


E. T. Weiler, a member of the faculty 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, since 1953, has been appointed 
dean of the new School of Industrial 
Management at Purdue. 


John Arch White, formerly Associate 
Dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Texas, Austin, 
has been appointed Acting Dean of the 
College. William R. Spriegel has retired 
as Dean of the College and is now 
teaching in the Department of Man- 
agement. 


Thomas J. Wynn, a member of the 
faculty of De Paul University, Chicago, 
Illinois, since 1947, has been appointed 
associate dean in charge of the Evening 
Division of De Paul University’s 
College of Commerce. 
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The New 7th Edition | 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


. . . A book that “puts first things first” 


This seventh edition provides a logical, functional, 
concrete presentation of fundamentals and practical 
applications. New sections are added, units are 
divided, prices and other figures are brought up 
to date, and new charts and tables are included. It 
incorporates new features and improvements sug- 
gested by more than 200 teachers whose replies to 


a questionnaire were based on classroom experience 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | 


(Specialists in Business ond Economic Education) | 
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Mimeographing Techniques 


Demonstrates the complete mimeograph 
process: selecting stencil, typing, drawing 
and hand lettering, using latest type machine, 
slip-sheeting, color work. Discusses 
different types of duplicating processes, their 
purposes and advantages; shows how 
mimeographing may be used effectively. 
15 MINUTES 16MM SOUND. COLOR $150, 
RENT $7.50; B&W $75, RENT $5. 





BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


NOW! 


A 16mm 
sound film for 
business classes... 


Order your print today! 
Write for free catalog. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Fourth Edition, 
by A. E. McNelly and L, J. Adams, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 346 pp., 1958, $3.72. 


In the fourth edition of this popular book 
the consumer approach is stressed and the 
reading level is kept at the ninth grade. 

The first chapter, consisting of five units, 
is devoted to a discussion of the proper 
habits and attitudes in the study of arith- 
metic, the reading of arithmetic vocabulary 
and comprehension reading, interpreting 
problems, and survey tests of fundamen- 
tals. Having this type of information avail- 
able for student reference and study will 
be very helpful. 

In each chapter fundamentals are first 
reviewed, then there is immediate appli- 
cation to business and consumer problems. 
The content increases in difficulty as the 
student progresses in his review of the 
fundamentals. Each chapter concludes 
with a chapter test review and speed drills 
in fundamentals. 

The usual business topics are covered 
very carefully. A new workbook provides 
50 per cent more problem material. Income 
tax and social security information are 
brought up-to-date. Illustrations have 
been modernized. Mark-up of retail price 
is based on latest facts. A teachers’ manual 
and key with teaching suggestions, answers, 
and course outlines are available. 


GREGG TYPING, Second Edition, by John 
L, Rowe and Alan C, Lloyd, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958, 1-year 
Course, $2.96, 208 pages; Advanced 
Course, $2.84, 160 pages; Complete 
Course, $3.56, 367 pages. 


The one-year text is comprised of 150 
lessons ; the advanced text is also comprised 
of 150 lessons; and the complete text is a 
combination of the two. 


Section T in each text is devoted to Key- 
board Presentation. Section II begins the 
cycle of instructions including skill drives, 
manuscripts, tabulations, correspondence, 
review of technique, and tests. Through- 
out the rémaining ten sections of the com- 
plete text, this cycle is varied to introduce 
forms instead of tabulations in alternate 
sections. 


The main point of composition in these 
texts is that of cycle-skill training as can 
be seen in the above paragraph. The stu- 
dent is introduced immediately after key- 
board presentation to the main production 
techniques required for an experienced typ- 
ist. Each repetition of the cycle increases 
in difficulty so that at the conclusion of his 
course, the student is working with unar- 
ranged materials, multiple carbon copies, 
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rough drafts, special manuscript forms, 


etc. 


Throughout the text, however, there is 
also ample opportunity for pure skill de- 
velopment through the excellent materials 
provided for improvement of speed and 
remedial typing. 


In addition, the workbook materials are 
true learning materials. Included, of course, 
are numerous pages for form and letter 
typing. However, the main contribution of 
the Gregg workbook is the excellent study 
guide and test materials, which, if used as 
directed, assist the teacher in his presenta- 
tion. These are not “busy work” work- 
books. Tihey are truly learning materials. 


If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new typing materials, you will want to 
look at the new Gregg text and workbook 
carefully. 


HANDBOOK FOR TYPISTS, by S. Fried- 
man and Jack Grossman, New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 72 pp.., 
1957. $.60. 


This handbook has been designed to 
serve typists at every stage of study or re- 
fresher training as an instructional aid and 
as a reference book. The authors indicate 
the most frequent, most current, and the 
best methods of setting up material, while 
recognizing that there has to be some 
variation in the way the same materials are 
presented in some schools. 

The contents are as follows: operating 
the typewriter, typing style letters and en- 
velopes, centering and tabulating, inser- 
tions, business forms, typing for duplica- 
tion, and care of machines. 

The numerous illustrations, the outline 
form, and the large print all contribute to 
make this an easy-to-use handbook. Re- 
gardless of the textbook used, most teachers 
will find this a useful, personal tool for 
students, 


THE SECRETARY AT WORK (A Text- 
Workbook ‘n Secretarial Procedures), 
Second Edition, by Madeline S. Strony 
and M. Emily Greenaway, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
—— Company, Inc., 154 pp., 1958. 


The primary purpose of The Secretary 
at Work is to put finishing touches on the 
skill training of stenographic students. It 
is a brief yet comprehensive course in sec- 
retarial practice. 

It may be used in a secretarial practice 
course or integrated with other courses 
such as advanced shorthand and transcrip- 
tion; it is also in demand for on the job 


training for up-grading secretaries. Real 
life situations and dramatizations add much 
interest. 

The text content in this new edition has 
been written in the “you” style; content 
illustrations and examples are completely 
up to date; greater emphasis has been 
placed on human relations and public rela- 
tions beginning with the secretary herself; 
skill development is stressed through dic- 
tation, typing, and other secretarial rou- 
tines. 

Those who desire a workbook-textbook 
combination will want to look this over. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL IN BUSINESS 
MACHINES, by Kenneth A. Romey, 
Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 170 pp., 1958, $3.00. 


This laboratory manual is a_ self-ex- 
planatory course covering the fundamental 
operating principles of practically every 
type of business machine which the young 
office employee will be required to use. 
Therefore, generalized directions are given 
for the operation of each machine with 
mention made of exceptions that may exist 
on various machines or machine models. 

Directions for operation are provided 
for the adding listing machines, full key- 
board, ten-key, and printing calculators; 
for rotary calculators; for key driven cal- 
culators; for bookkeeping machines; for 
duplicating machines; and, for transcribing 
machines. 

On removable colored paper, problems 
are provided for each type of work to be 
done on the various machines. Included with 
each section of problems are some illus- 
trations of actual business papers; for ex- 
ample—check stubs and payroll for adding 
listing machines, invoices and payroll regis- 
ters for the rotary calculator, sales slips 
and receipts for the bookkeeping problems. 
Suitable accounts receivable and bank state- 
ment form are also included for book- 
keeping machine operations. 

There are five appendices: decimal 
equivalents, a table of reciprocals, an in- 
come tax witholding table, an FICA em- 
ployee tax table, and supplementary drills. 


COMMUNICATIONS HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES—A GUIDE TO EFFEC- 
TIVE WRITING AND SPEAKING, by 
Lucy Graves Mayo, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 576 pp., 1958. $5.25. 


This book has been written especially for 
secretaries. Opinions of practicing secre- 
taries and executives in over 500 business 
and professional organizations plus teach- 
ers of secretaries have been used in the 
composition of the book. According to the 
survey, skill in language usage and me- 
chanics, good vocabulary, observations of 
the principles of basic psychology in the 
composition of letters were desired by both 
employers and secretaries. In addition, the 
secretary sought help in the use of the tele- 
phone and in handling calls. The result 
is an excellent book for individual study 
or classroom use. 

Section I highlights the importance of 
the writing point of view, writing faults, 

Continued on next page. 
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choice of words, and construction of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. This is done in an 
interesting way with numerous illustrations 
to emphasize the various points being made. 
Section II deals with the types of busi- 
ness writing the secretary will encounter 
including letters, report writing, inter-office 
memoranda, telegrams, and cablegrams. 


Section III discusses the arrangement of 
letters ; Section IV the use of the telephone 
and Section V, business meetings and trips. 

Sections VI and VII serve as a hand- 
book of technical information. Section VI 
deals with the dictionary and Section VII, 
language mechanics. 

Teachers will be interested in examining 


this book. 


Advertisement 


PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH, 
NARRATIVE STYLE USED IN NEW BUSINESS TEXT 


Business, technical experts consulted to make text authoritative 


In the opinion of a reviewer, General 
Business for Today and Tomorrow, by 
Aberle, Sielaff and Mayer, of San Jose 
State College, “is likely to become the 
standard business text for many years to 
come.” 

There are good reasons for this opinion. 
The material was tested in the classroom 
and reviewed by teachers and prospective 
teachers. Not only that, but 25 non- 
teaching experts read and contributed to 
the book. These experts were drawn from 
such fields as banking, investments, insur- 
ance, travel, transportation, labor unions, 
government, and industry. Thus you have 
a text that is truly authoritative. 

General Business for Today and Tomor- 
row uses a narrative style to dramatize 
business information. Students are taught 
how to make the decisions that must be 
made in everyday consumer living. On the 
basis of experience and new learning, they 
are led to think for themselves and draw 
sensible conclusions. One of the methods 
used to achieve this goal is found in the 
“Straight and Clear Thinking” sections at 
the end of each part. 


Featuring a strong consumer approach, 
the text thoroughly covers all aspects of 
everyday consumer living. It has a wealth 
of information that is immediately usable 
by teen-agers. One example of this is the 
chapter “Buying by Teen-agers.” Such ma- 
terial provides a powerful motivational de- 
vice. 

Learning and skill are developed by a 
number of methods. For example, there 
are experiences and activities, problem- 
solving, vocabulary development, drama- 
tization, and the application of new learn- 
ing to already familiar situations. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations and rich use of color 
emphasize important points and hold in- 
terest. 

A full range of teaching aids are found 
in the book. Supplementary materials in- 
clude Activities Books and Unit Tests for 
each semester, and Teacher’s Manuals and 
Keys for the text and supplementary ma- 
terials. 

Approval copies of the text may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Educational Book 
Division, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 





ANSWER TO THE QESTION ON PAGE 167 


THE TEACHER AND THE PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


Maxie Lee Work 
University High School, School of Education 
University of Mississippi 


EGARDLESS of arguments for or 

against, professional meetings are here 
to stay. They are as typically American as 
state fairs, square dancing, or church 
picnics. 

One of the best proofs that professional 
meetings will continue is the amount of 
speaking (good, bad, and indifferent) that 
professional meetings have survived. 
Critics will be heard to say, “There are 
too many meetings. They accomplish noth- 
ing.”- For them and _ all their type, you will 
probably agree—nothing can be accom- 
plished. “I am against it” is probably the 
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world’s greatest substitute for thinking. 
True, some of the sessions may be dull, 
some boring, and others worthless from 
your point of view. But isn’t that par for 
the course and doesn’t that make the stimu- 
lating, really good sessions stand out even 
more? 

You, as an effective classroom teacher, 
will be able to decide which of the speeches 
and discussions will be worth applying! in 
your situation. I’ cannot guarantee how 
worthwhile a professional meeting will be 
to- you. Neither can you predict what it 


will mean to me! You are the important 
factor about whether or not it will be 
worthwhile. Won’t you get just as much 
out of it as you are willing to put into it? 
Isn’t a professional meeting a sort of an 
“Operation Bootstrap?” Won't your atti- 
tude determine whether or not you get a 
lift out of being there? Being a joiner 
only won’t suffice ; you must attend and par- 
ticipate ! 

During the, past year, recall for a mo- 
ment the drive-in conferences, workshops, 
institutes of instruction, conventions, and 
other media of pooling people and informa- 
tion in which business teachers have par- 
ticipated. Did not the spirit which ema- 
nated from these meetings promote intellec- 
tual vigor, provide inspiration, and create 
a desire for progress by challenging 
teachers to improve? 

We have professional meetings so that 
we can work together as a team for growth 
and sharpen our intellect by the contact of 
many minds, Industry, business, and all of 
the professions recognize the importance of 
professional meetings. Intelligent, directed 
change is the very essence of education, 
just as it is the very essence of business 
and democracy. 

Professional meetings are the corner- 
stones upon which a profession is built. A 
meeting is more than just people; it is a 
spirit, and united, it can accomplish much. 
It may incite a warm, wonderful feeling 
of belonging and inspire us to say, “I’m 
proud of being a business teacher!” 

More tangible reasons that professional 
meetings take on importance are the new 
methods, new techniques; new tools of 
the profession; an interchange of ideas 
with new and old friends from across 
America, whether at general sessions, in 
discussion groups, at exhibits, or in the 
“bull-sessions” in the hotel room. Pro- 
fessional meetings provide a chance for 
business teachers to plan, to work, and to 
learn together. You will probably agree 
that it upgrades morale, adds to our en- 
thusiasm to take time out now and then 
to see what others are doing. 

In this phenomenal age of Sputniks and 
space ships, professional meetings give us 
a chance to get our feet on the ground, to 
look back at our fishbowl existence and to 
get a new prospective—a new desire to look 
forward to professional growth. You may 
even get a new lease on life—your life! 

Business, industry, and educators recog- 
nize the need for and the importance of 
continuous in-service training. Could we 
become mired in the proverbial rut of self- 
complacency? Professional meetings can 
and do help business teachers to keep wide 
awake and give us stamina and vision for 
the work that we have to do. Our schools 
are not only the chief democratic agency in 
a community, but also the chief hope for 
reconstruction of society. Are we accept- 
ing our opportunities and responsibilities 
to American youth? 

Professional meetings provide the spark 
for a professional vision—a look into the 
mountains. Tennyson, in his Ulysses says: 
“Come, my friend, ’tis not too late to build 
a better. world.” Could we not say, “Come 
business teachers,’ ’tis not too late to’ build 
a better profession.” ‘That, in a nutshell, 
makes professional meetings very impor 
tarit m your professional life and mine. '' 
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WORLD’S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


Authored by Four iy ) Theo. Carter 
Olisrlaleiiate < ’ M. H. Freeman 
Educators ’ ‘ E.C. McGill 

Theo. Yerian 


If You Can Write Longhand, You Can Write Briefhand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


4832 N. Lincoln Ave. Allied Building 310 Front St. 

Chicago 25, Illinois 645 S. E. Ankeny Hemstead, N. Y. 
Portland 14, Oregon 

5850 McComas Avenue Suite 201, Lambert Bidg. 169 E. Emerson 

Dallas, Texas 200 Nieto Avenue Melrose, Mass. 
Long Beach, California 


10 Days Free Examination 


Gentlemen: Piease send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


Name School 
Subjects Taught Address 
City ts ; Zone ...........State....... 





MODERN HEADQUARTERS of the R. G. Wal- 
lace Company, Inc., in Culver City, Cali- 
fornia, Aircraft Hardware Manufacturer. 


R. WALLACE, Presi- 
dent of the R. G. Wal- 
lace Company, Inc. 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE handles all record-keeping work quickly and effciently, sunplying 
the R. G. Wallace Company with important accounting information that is readily available at all times. 


“Our Cational System 
saves us (800 ayear... 


pays for itself every 9 months.’’—n. c. wattace Company, Inc. 


Culver City, California 


“We attribute a large portion of our 
success during the seven years we’ve 
been in business to the mechanization 
of our bookkeeping department with a 
National System,” writes R. Wallace 
of R. G. Wallace Company, Inc. “We’ve 
established ourselves in a highly com- 
petitive field mainly through our ability 
to process orders with speed and at 
low unit cost. 

“The many records we require are 
handled quickly and accurately by our 
National providing us with important 
business information that is always 
immediately available. Although our 
National handles these complex ac- 


counting jobs with maximum speed and 
efficiency, it is simple to operate. We 
find any employee in our office can 
easily learn to operate our National 
Machine. 

“Through increased efficiency and 
reduced record-keeping costs, our Na- 
tional System saves us more than 
$7,800 a year, pays for itself every 9 


months.” 


President, 
R. G. Wallace Company, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask oe the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow ~ bee 


pages of your phone book.) 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reouired) 














